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PREFACE. 


The  Narrative  and  Lyric  Poenis  contained  in  this  volume 
are  the  Second  Series  prescribed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  for  examination  for  Junior  and  Senior  Public 
School  Diplomas,  and  for  tl.e  Senior  High  School  Entrance, 
and  Entrance  into  the  Model  Schools.    (Circular  58.) 

The  poems  are  arranged  *n  the  order  in  which  they  are 
named  in  the  prescribed  Hat  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  a  division  is  made  between  thost  prescribed 
for  the  Junior  loid  those  prescribed  for  the  Senior  examination. 

In  the  annotations  the  chief  points  of  difficulty  have  been 
explained.  In  the  cas^  of  certain  poems,  such'  as  Tennyson's 
Enid,  for  example,  some  minor  changes  in  words  and  phrases 
were  made  in  the  later  editions  of  the  poet's  works.  In  the 
cases  where  the  later  editions  are  still  in  copjrright,  tke  «\rlier 
readings  have  in  all  oases  been  followed,  and  important 
changes  are  indicated  in  the  notes. 
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SECOND   SERIES 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 

Long  lines  of  cliff  breaking  have  left  a  chaam ; 
And  in  the  chasm  are  foam  and  yellow  sands ; 
Beyond,  red  roofs  about  a  narrow  wharf . 
In  cluster ;  then  a  moulder'd  church  ;  and  higher 
A  long  street  climbs  to  one  tall-tower'd  mill ; 
And  high  in  heaven  behind  it  a  gray  down 
With  Danish  barrows ;  and  a  hazelwood, 
By  autumn  nutters  haunted,  flourishes 
Green  in  a  cuplike  hollow  of  the  down. 


Here  on  this  beach  a  hundred  years  ago, 
Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  port. 
And  Philip  Ray  the  miller's  only  son. 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor's  lad 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwreck,  play'd 
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Among  the  waste  and  lumber  of  the  shore, 
Hard  coils  of  cordage,  swarthy  fishing-net^ 
Anchors  of  rusty  fluke,  and  boats  updrawn ; 
And  built  their  castles  of  dissolving  sand 
To  watch  them  overflow'd,  or  following  up 
And  flying  the  white  breaker,  daily  left 
The  little  footprint  daUy  wash'd  away. 

A  narrow  cave  ran  in  beneath  the  cliff: 
In  this  the  children  play'd  at  keeping  house. 
Enoch  was  host  one  day,  Philip  the  next, 
While  Annie  still  was  mistress ;  but  at  times 
Enoch  would  hold  possession  for  a  week  : 
•Tliis  is  my  house  and  this  my  little  wife.' 
'  Mine  too,'  said  Philip  '  turn  and  turn  about : ' 
When,  if  they  quarrell'd,  Enoch  stronger-made 
Was  master :  then  would  Philip,  his  blue  eyes 
All  flooded  with  the  helpless  wrath  of  tears, 
Shriek  out '  I  hate  you,  Enoch,'  and  at  this 
The  little  wife  would  weep  for  company, 
And  pray  them  not  to  quarrel  for  her  sake, 
And  say  she  would  be  little  wife  to  both. 

But  when  the  dawn  of  rosy  childhood  past, 
And  the  new  warmth  of  life's  ascending  sun 
Was  felt  by  either,  either  fixt  his  heart 
On  that  one  giri  ;  and  Enoch  spoke  his  love, 
But  Philip  loved  in  silence  ;  and  the  giri 
Seem'd  kinder  unto  Philip  than  to  him ; 
But  she  loved  En,jch ;  the'  she  knew  it  not. 
And  would  if  asked  deny  it.     Enoch  set 
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45 


A  purpose  evermore  before  his  eyes, 

To  hoard  all  savings  to  the  uttermost, 

To  purchase  his  own  boat,  and  make  a  home 

For  Annie :  and  so  prosper'd  that  at  last 

A  luckier  or  a  bolder  fisherman, 

A  carefuller  in  peril,  did  not  breathe  60 

For  leagues  along  that  breaker-beaten  coast 

Than  Enoch.     Likewise  had  he  served  a  year 

On  board  a  merchantman,  and  made  himself 

Full  sailor ;  and  he  thrice  had  pluck'd  a  life 

From  the  dread  sweep  of  the  downstreaming  seas :         65 

And  all  men  look'd  upon  !iim  favourably  : 

And  ere  he  touch'd  his  one  and-twentieth  May 

He  purchased  his  own  boat,  and  made  a  home 

For  Annie,  ueat  and  nest-like,  halfway  up 

The  narrow  street  that  clamber'd  toward  the  mill.  60 

Then,  on  a  golden  autumn  evp  ifcide. 
The  younger  people  making  holiday. 
With  bag  and  sack  and  basket,  great  and  small 
Went  nutting  to  the  hazels.     Philip  stay'd 
(His  father  lying  sick  and  needing  him)  65 

An  hour  behind ;  but  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 

CJust  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began 
To  feather  toward  the  hollow,  saw  the  pair, 
Enoch  and  Annie,  sitting  hand-in-hand, 
His  large  gray  eyes  and  weather-beaten  face  70 

All  kindled  by  a  still  and  sacred  fire, 
That  burn'd  as  on  an  altar.     Philip  look'd, 
And  in  their  eyes  and  faces  read  his  doom  ; 
Then,  as  their  faces  drew  together,  groan'd  ; 
And  slipt  aside,  and  like  a  wounded  life  76 
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Crept  down  into  the  hollows  of  the  wood ; 
There,  while  the  rest  vere  loud  in  merrymaking, 
Had  his  dark  hour  unseen,  and  rose  and  past 
Bearing  a  lifelong  hunger  in  his  heart. 

So  these  were  wed,  and  merrily  rang  the  bells,  80 

And  merrily  ran  the  years,  seven  happy  years. 
Seven  happy  years  of  health  and  competence. 
And  mutual  love  and  honourable  toil ; 
With  children ;  first  a  daughter.     In  him  woke. 
With  his  first  babe's  first  cry,  the  noble  wish  8ft 

To  save  all  earnings  to  the  uttermost, 
And  give  his  child  a  better  bringing  up 
Than  his  had  been,  or  hers ;  a  wish  renew'd. 
When  two  years  after  came  a  boy  to  be 
The  rosy  idol  of  her  solitudes,  90 

While  Enoch  was  abroad  on  wrathful  seas, 
Or  often  journeying  landward  ;  for  in  truth 
Enoch's  vhite  horse,  and  Enoch's  ocean-spoil 
In  ocean-smelling  osier  and  his  face, 
Rough-redden'd  with  a  thousand  winter  gales,  95 

Not  only  to  the  market-cross  were  known. 
But  in  the  leafy  lanes  behind  the  down. 
Far  as  the  portal-warding  licn-whelp. 
And  peacock-yewtree  of  the  lonely  Hall, 
Whose  Friday  fare  was  Enoch's  ministering.  ICO 

Then  came  a  change,  as  all  things  human  change. 
Ten  miles  to  northward  of  the  narrow  port 
Open'd  a  larger  haven :  thither  used 
Enoch  at  times  to  go  by  land  or  sea ; 
And  once  when  there,  and  clambering  on  a  mast  105 

In  harbour,  by  mischance  he  slipt  and  fell : 
A  limb  was  broken  when  they  lifted  him ; 
And  while  he  lay  recovering  there,  his  wife 
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Bore  him  another  eon,  a  sickly  one : 

Another  hand  crept  too  across  his  trade  HO 

Taking  her  bread  and  theirs :  and  on  him  fell, 

Altho'  a  grave  and  staid  God-fearing  man, 

Yet  lying  thus  inactive,  doubt  and  gloom. 

He  seem'd,  as  in  a  nightmare  of  the  nighty 

To  see  his  children  leading  evermore  116 

Low  miserable  lives  of  hand-to-mouth, 

Anu  her,  he  loved,  a  beggar :  then  he  pray'd 

'Save  them  from  this,  whatever  comes  to  me.* 

And  while  he  pray'd,  the  master  of  that  ship 

Enoch  had  served  in,  hearing  his  mischance,  120 

Came,  for  he  knew  the  man  and  valued  him, 

Reporting  of  his  vessel  China-bound, 

And  wanting  yet  a  boatswain.     Would  he  go  t 

There  yet  were  many  weeks  before  she  sail'd, 

Sail'd  from  tliis  port.     Would  Enoch  have  the  placet  125 

And  Enoch  all  at  once  assented  to  it. 

Rejoicing  at  that  answer  to  his  prayer. 

So  now  that  shadow  of  mischance  appear'tl 
No  graver  than  as  when  some  little  cloud 
Cuts  off  the  fiery  highway  of  the  sun,  130 

And  isles  a  light  in  the  offing :  yet  the  wife 

When  he  was  gone — the  children— what  to  do  ? 
Then  Enoch  lay  long-pondering  on  his  plans ; 

To  sell  the  boat— and  yet  he  loved  her  well 

How  many  a  rcgh  sea  had  he  weathered  in  her !         135 
He  knew  her,  ao  a  horseman  knows  his  horse— 
And  yet  to  sell  her— then  with  what  she  brought 
Buy  goods  and  stwes- set  Annie  forth  in  trade 

With  all  that  seamen  needed  or  their  wives 

So  might  she  keep  the  house  while  he  was  gone.  140 

Should  he  not  trade  himself  out  yonder?  go 
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This  voyage  mora  than  onoet  yea,  twice  or  thrioe— 

At  oft  as  needed— last,  returning  rich, 

Become  the  master  of  a  larger  craft, 

With  fuller  proHts  lead  an  easier  life,  240 

Have  all  his  pretty  young  ones  educated. 

And  pass  his  days  in  peace  among  his  own. 

Thus  Enoch  in  his  heart  determined  all : 
Then  moving  homeward  came  on  Annie  pale, 
Nursing  the  sickly  babe,  her  latest-born.  100 

Forward  she  started  with  a  happy  cry, 
And  laid  the  feeble  infant  in  his  arms ; 
Whom  Enoch  took,  and  handled  all  his  limbs, 
Appraised  his  weight  and  fondled  fatherlike, 
But  had  no  heart  to  break  his  purposes  166 

To  Annie,  till  the  morrow,  when  he  spoke. 

Then  first  since  Enoch's  golden  ring  had  girt 
Her  finger,  Annie  fought  against  his  will : 
Yet  not  with  brawling  opposition  she, 
But  manifold  entreaties,  many  a  tear,  igo 

Many  a  sad  kiss  by  day  or  night  renew'd 
(Sure  that  all  evil  would  come  out  of  it) 
Besought  him,  supplicating,  if  he  cared 
For  her  or  his  dear  children,  not  to  go. 
He  not  for  his  own  self  caring  but  her,  166 

Her  and  her  children,  let  her  plead  in  vain ; 
So  grieving  held  his  will,  ard  bore  it  thro.' 

For  Enoch  parted  with  his  old  sea-friend, 
Bought  Annie  goods  and  stores,  and  set  his  hand 
To  fit  their  little  streetward  sitting-room  170 

With  shelf  and  corner  for  the  goods  and  stores. 
So  all  day  long  till  Enoch's  last  at  home, 
Shaking  their  pretty  cabin,  hammer  and  axe. 
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Attg«r  and  saw,  while  Annie  seem'd  to  hear 

Her  own  death-scaffold  raising,  shrill'd  and  rang  175 

Till  this  was  ended,  and  his  careful  hand,— 

The  space  was  narrow,— having  order'd  all 

Almost  as  neat  and  oios-j  as  nature  packs 

Her  blossom  or  her  seedling,  paused ;  and  he, 

Who  needs  would  work  for  Annie  to  the  hut,  180 

Ascending  tired,  hevvily  slept  till  mom. 

And  Enoch  faced  this  morning  of  farewell   0-  ^  V^u**^^ 

Brightly  and  boldly.     All  his  Annie's  fears, 

Save  as  his  Annie's,  were  a  laughter  to  him. 

Yet  Enoch  as  a  brave  God-fearing  man  185 

Bow'd  himself  down,  and  in  that  mystery    i 

Where  Ood-in-man  is  one  with  man-in-God,  \ 

Pray'd  for  a  blessing  on  his  wife  and  babes 

Whatever  came  to  him :  and  then  he  said 

'  Annie,  this  voyage  by  the  grace  of  God  190 

Will  bring  fair  weather  yet  to  all  of  us. 

Keep  a  clean  hearth  and  a  clear  fire  for  me. 

For  I'll  be  back,  my  giri,  before  you  know  it.' 
Then  lightly  rocking  baby's  cradle  « and  he. 
This  pretty,  puny,  weakly  little  one,—  195 

Nay— for  I  love  him  all  the  better  for  it- 
God  bless  him,  he  shall  sit  upon  my  knees 
And  I  will  tell  him  tales  of  foreign  parts. 
And  make  him  merry,  when  I  come  home  again. 
Co'Tse  Annie,  come,  cheer  up  before  I  go.' 


Him  running  on  thus  hopefully  she  heard,  Ci^^H^'■ 
And  almost  hoped  herself;  but  when  he  tum'd 
The  current  of  his  talk  to  greater  things 
In  sailor  fashion  roughly  sermonizing 
On  providence  and  trust  in  Heaven,  she  heard, 
Heard  and  not  heard  him ;  as  the  village  girl, 
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Who  aete  her  pitoh«r  ondemeath  the  tpring, 
.Maaing  on  bim  that  lued  to  All  it  for  her, 
Hears  and  not  hewa,  and  lets  it  overflow. 

At  length  she  spoke  •  O  Enoch,  you  are  wiae;  310 

And  ^et  for  all  your  wisdom  well  know  I 
That  I  shall  look  upon  your  face  no  omm*.' 

•  We    then,'  said  Enoch,  •  I  diall^look  on  yours. 
Annie,  the  ship  I  sail  in  passes  here 
(He  named  the  day)  get  you  a  seaman's  glass,  315 

Spy  out  my  face,  and  laugh  at  all  your  fears.' 

But  when  the  last  of  those  last  moments  came, 
'Annie,  my  girl,  cheer  up,  be  comforted, 
Look  to  the  babes,  and  till  I  come  again. 
Keep  everything  shipshape,  for  I  must  go.  330 

And  fear  no  more  for  me ;  or  if  you  fear  • 

I  Cast  all  your  cares  on  God ;  that  anchor  holds. 
Is  He  not  yonder  in  those  uttermost 
Parts  of  the  morning  t  if  I  flee  to  these 
Can  I  go  from  Him  t  and  the  sea  is  His,  335 

The  sea  is  His    He  made  it' 

Enoch  rose, 
Cast  his  stiang  arms  about  his  drooping  wife. 
And  kiss'd  his  wonder-stricken  little  ones ; 
But  for  the  third,  the  sickly  one,  who  slept  330 

After  a  night  of  feverous  wakefulness. 
When  Annie  would  have  raised  him  Enoch  said 
'  Wake  him  not ;  let  him  sleep ;  how  should  the  child 
Remember  this  ]'  and  kiss'd  him  in  his  cot. 
But  Annie  from  her  baby's  forehead  dipt  235 

A  tiny       1,  and  gave  it :  this  he  kept 
Thro'  a>       i  future ;  but  now  hastily  caught 
His  bundle,  waved  his  hand,  and  went  his  way. 
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She,  when  the  day,  that  Enoch  roention'd,  came, 
Borrow'd  a  glass,  but  all  in  vain  :  perhaps 
She  could  not  fix  the  glass  to  suit  her  eye; 
Perhaps  her  eye  was  dim,  hand  tremoloos ;  * 
She  saw  him  not :  and  while  he  stood  on  deck 
J^*^'°gt  the  moment  and  the  vessel  past 
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Ev'n  to  the  last  dip  of  the  vanishing  sail 
She  watch'd  it,  and  departed  weeping  for  him ; 
Then,  tho*  she  mourned  his  absence  as  his  grave. 
Set  her  sad  will  no  leas  to  chime  with  his, 
Bnt  throve  not  in  her  trade,  not  being  bred 
To  barter,  nor  compensating  the  want 
By  shrewdness,  neither  capable  of  lies, 
Nor  asking  overm  .jh  and  taking  less. 
And  still  foreboding  'what  would  Enoch  sayf 
For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
And  pressure,  haH  she  sold  her  wares  for  lens 
Than  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold : 
She  faUed  and  sad.len'd  knowing  it;  and  thui, 
Expectant  of  that  news  which  never  came, 
Gain'd  for  her  own  a  scanty  sustenance, 
And  lived  a  life  of  silent  melancholy. 
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Now  the  third  child  was  sickly-born  and  grew 
Yet  sicklier,  tho'  the  mother  cared  for  it  i  ^ 

With  al!  a  mother's  care :  nevertheless,  ^      <^^.^*^ 

Whether  her  business  often  called  her  from  it,     ^  ^^     jT 

Or  thro'  the  want  of  what  it  needed  most,      '  268    \^^^^ 

Or  means  to  pay  the  voice  who  best  could  teU 

What  most  it  needed— howsoe'er  it  was, 

After  a  lingering,— ere  she  was  aware,— 

Like  the  caged  bird  escaping  suddenly, 

The  little  innocent  soul  flitted  away.  370 
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In  tlwt  MM  wMk  trhm  Anak  borted  it» 
PhUip^a  ITM  hmrt,  wUeb  haagMr'd  lor  btr  , 
(SiiiM Snooh  kflha Iwd  aoi look'd  apm  WX 
Anoto  hiiQ,  m  baring  k«pt  doof  lo  ]on|(. 
'Bwnij'  snid  Fbilip  «I  may  lee  bar  now, 
May  bo  mom  little  oomfort;'  tbwefora  w«it» 
FlMt  tbro'  tbe  nlitarf  room  in  front. 
Buned  lor  a  monait  at  an  innar  door, 
TbM  stmek  it  tbrioa^  and,  no  one  opaning^ 
^tar'd;  bnt  Anni«k  Mated  witb  ber  gri< 
FrMb  from  tbe  burial  of  ber  little  one^ 
Oued  not  to  look  on  any  homan  faoe^ 
Bat  tom'd  bor  own  toward  tbe  wall  and  wepk 
Aien  Fbilip  standing  up  Mid  fkUeringly 
'Annie,  I  come  to  aik  a  faroar  td  yoo.' 

He  spoke ;  tbe  panion  in  ber  moan'd  reply 
'FaToar  from  one  so  aad  and  ao  foriom 
As  I  am  I '  balf  abashed  bim ;  yet  nnaak'd. 
His  baabfnlneH  and  tendemeM  at  war, 
Ho  aet  bimMlf  beakie  ber,  Mying  to  her : 
*I  came  to  apeak  to  you  oi  what  he  wiabed, 
Enoch,  your  hnaband :  I  have  ever  aaid 
You  ohoM  the  best  among  ua — a  atorong  man : 
For  where  he  fixt  hia  heart  he  Mt  hia  hand 
To  do  tiie  thing  he  will'd,  and  bore  it  tbro'. 
And  wherefore  did  he  go  thia  weary  way. 
And  leave  yon  lonely  t  not  to  aee  the  world — 
For  pleaaaret— nay,  but  for  the  wherewithal 
To  give  hia  babea  a  better  bringing-up 
Than  hia  had  ueen,  or  yoara :  that  wm  hia  wiah. 
And  if  he  come  again,  vest  will  he  be 
To  ftnd  the  preoiooa  mcHming  hoara  were  Utt*'-. 
And  it  wonld  vex  bim  eron  in  his  graTe^ 
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»  hi  oodd  know  hk  l*b«  w«»  nuaUit  wild 
Uk»«oll..bo.|«h.wMl..    80,  Ami.,  now- 
Httif*  w  Ml  known  Moh  oUmt  »U  oar  livwt 
X  do  bwoook  yott  fagr  the  lovo  70a  hmr 

Him  and  Ub  ohUdrm  not  to  Mj  BM  nft7-. 
VW,  if  70a  wiU,  wImb  Aiooh  oomw  agnia 
Wh7tlMB  ho  ihaU  f«|»7  mo— If  70a  win, 
Annlo—for  I  md  rioh  aad  wdl-toda 
Now  lot  OM pvt  tbo  bo7  Mid  giii  to aohool: 
This  b  tko  f»Toar  tliat  I  ewao  to  s«k.' 

ThM»  Annio  with  her  brow*  a^ost  the  waU 
Anewor'd  «I  oannot  look  70a  In  the  fkoe; 
I  wem  w  fooliah  and  ao  broken  down. 
When  TOO  eune  In  B17  eorrow  broke  me  down  j 
And  now  I  think  7onr  kindneae  breaks  me  down ; 
Bat  Enoch  Mvea ;  that  la  borne  in  on  me : 
H'  -ill  rei»77oa:  mone7  can  be  rapaidi 
Not  Hndnem  ladi  aa  7oan.' 
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•Then  70a  will  let  me,  Annie t 


And  FhUip  ask'd 


There  she  tum'd,  ^ 

She  rose,  and  fixed  her  swiuLning  eyes  apon  him,        825      h  |»X 
Ai.    dwelt  a  moment  on  his  kindly  face,  iv'**  ^^ 

Then  oaUing  down  a  blessing  on  his  head  g^^*'^ 

CSanght  at  his  hand,  and  wrong  it  passionately, 
And  past  into  the  iittle  garth  beyond. 
80  lifted  ap  in  spirit  he  moved  away.  330 

Then  Philip  pat  the  boy  and  girl  to  whool,  / 

And  bought  them  needfai  books,  and  eveiyway,  O^K*^ 

like  one  who  does  his  duty  by  his  own,  .  .^^>  ^^ 

Made  himself  theirs ;  and  tho*  for  Annie's  sake.  »jJ^ 
Fearing  the  laiy  gossip  of  the  port,  335 
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He  oft  denied  his  heart  his  dearest  wish, 

And  seldom  crost  her  threshold,  yet  he  sent 

Gifts  by  the  children,  garden-herbs  and  fruit. 

The  late  and  early  rosea  from  his  wall, 

Or  conies  from  the  down,  and  now  and  then,  840 

With  some  pretext  of  fineness  in  the  meal 

To  save  the  offence  of  charitable,  flour 

From  his  tall  miU  that  whistled  on  the  waste. 

But  Philip  did  not  fathom  Annie's  mind  : 
Scarce  could  the  woman  when  h«  came  upon  her,         345 
Out  of  full  heart  and  boundless  gratitude 
Light  on  a  broken  word  to  thank  him  with. 
But  Philip  was  her  children's  all-in-all; 
Prom  distant  comers  of  the  street  they  ran 
To  greet  his  hearty  welcome  heartily ;  350 

Lords  of  his  house  and  of  his  mill  were  they; 
Worried  his  passive  ear  with  petty  wrongs 
Or  pleasures,  hung  upon  him,  play'd  with  him 
And  call'd  him  Father  Phifip.     Philip  gain'd 
As  Enoch  lost ;  for  Enoch  seem'd  to  them  SM 

Uncertain  as  a  vision  or  a  dream, 
Faint  as  a  figure  seen  in  eariy  dawn 
Down  at  the  far  end  of  an  avenue, 
Going  we  know  not  where :  and  so  ten  years. 
Since  Enoch  left  his  hearth  and  natiVe  land,  860 

Fled  forward,  and  no  news  of  Enoch  came. 

It  chanced  one  evening  Annie's  children  long'd 
To  go  with  others,  nutting  to  the  wood. 
And  Annie  would  go  with  them ;  then  they  begg'd 
For  Father  Philip  (as  they  call'd  him)  too :  366 

Him,  like  the  working  bee  in  blossom-dust, 
Blanch'd  with  his  mill,  they  found ;  and  saying  to  him 
•  Come  with  us  father  Philip '  he  denied  : 
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But  when  the  chUdren  pluok'd  at  him  to  go 
He  laugh'd  and  yielded  readily  to  their  wish. 
For  was  not  Annie  with  them  ?  and  they  went. 

(But  after  scaling  half  the  weary  down,  ^ 
Just  where  the  prone  edge  of  the  wood  began " 
Xo  feather  toward  the  hollow,  all  her  force 
Faird  her;  and  sighing  'Let  me  rest'  she  saidj 
So  Philip  rested  with  her  wellnjontent ; 
While  all  the  younger  ones  with  jubUant  cries 
Broke  from  their  elders,  and  tumultuously 
Down  thro'  the  whitening  hazels  made  a  plunge 
To  the  bottom,  and  dispersed,  and  bent  or  broke 
The  lithe  reluctant  boughs  to  tear  away 
Thetr  tawny  clusters,  crying  to  each  dther 
And  calling,  here  and  there,  about  the  wood. 

But  Philip  sitting  at  her  side  forgot 
Her  presence,  and  remember'd  one  dark  hour 
Here  in  this  wood,  when  like  a  wounded  life 
He  crept  into  the  shadow :  at  last  he  said 
Lifting  his  honest  forehead,  'Listen,  Annie, 
How  merry  they  are  down  yonder  in  the  wood  ' 
'Tired,  Annie?'  for  she  did  not  speak  a  word 
'Tired  1'  but  her  face  had  fallen  upon  her  hands  • 
At  which  as  with  a  kind  of  anger  in  him, 
•The  ship  was  lost,'  he  said,  '  the  ship  wal  lost ! 
No  more  of  *hat !  why  should  you  kill  yourself 
And  make  t..em  orphans  quite ? '     And  Annie  said 
I  thought  not  of  it :  but-I  know  not  why— 
Their  voices  make  me  feel  so  solitary.' 

Then  Philip  coming  somewhat  closer  spoke. 
'  Annie,  there  is  a  thing  upon  my  mind, 
And  it  has  been  upon  my  mind  so  long, 
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Th»t  tho'  I  know  not  when  it  first  came  therau 
I  know  that  it  wiU  out  at  last.     O  Annie, 
It  is  beyond  all  hope,  against  all  chance, 
That  he  who  left  you  ten  long  years  ago 
Should  still  be  living;  well  then-let  me  speak : 
I  grieve  to  see  you  poor  and  wanting  help : 
I  cannot  help  you  as  I  wish  to  do 
I7nle*-they  say  that  women  are  so  quick— 
Perhaps  you  know  what  I  would  have  you  know- 
I  wish  you  for  my  wife.     I  fain  would  prove 
A  father  to  your  children :  I  do  think 
They  love  me  as  a  father :  I  am  sure 
That  I  love  them  as  if  they  were  mine  own ; 
And  I  beheve,  if  you  were  fast  my  wife. 
That  after  all  these  sad  uncertain  years. 
We  might  be  still  as  happy  as  God  grants 
To  any  of  His  creatures.     Think  upon  it : 
Foi  I  am  well-to<lo— no  kin,  no  care. 
No  burthen,  save  my  care  for  you  and  yours : 
And  we  have  known  each  other  all  our  lives, 
And  I  have  loved  you  longer  than  you  know.' 

Then  answer'd  Annie ;  teiiderly  she  spoke : 
You  have  been  as  God's  good  angel  in  our  house. 
God  bless  you  for  it,  God  reward  you  for  it, 
Philip,  with  something  happier  than  myself! 
Can  one  love  twice?  can  you  be  ever  loved 
As  Enoch  was?  what  is  it  that  you  ask  ?' 
'  I  am  content '  he  answer'd  '  to  be  loved 
A  little  after  Enoch.'     '  O '  she  cried 
Scared  as  it  were  '  dear  Philip,  wait  a  while : 
If  Enoch  comes— but  Enoch  will  not  come- 
Yet  wait  a  year,  a  year  is  not  so  long : 
Surely  I  shall  be  wiser  in  a  year : 
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0  wait  a  little!'    Philip  sadly  aaid 
'  Annie,  as  I  have  waited  all  my  life  435 

1  well  may  wait  a  Utile.'     'Nay 'she  cried 
I  am  bound  :  you  have  my  promise-in  a  year : 

Will  you  not  bide  your  year  as  I  bidt,  mine  t ' 
^d  PhUip  answer'd  '  I  will  bide  my  -ear.' 

Beheld  the  dead  flame  of  the  fallen  day 
Pass  from  the  Danish  barrow  overhead  • 
Then  fearing  night  and  chill  for  Annie/rose 
And  sent  his  voice  beneath  him  thro'  the  wood 
Up  came  the  chf'iren  laden  with  their  spoil  • 
Then  all  descended  to  the  port,  and  there 
A^  *  nnie's  door  he  paused  and  gave  his  hand, 
»^    ag  gently  '  Annie,  when  I  spoke  to  you,  ff^ 

That  was  your  hour  of  weakness.     I  was  wrong 

I  am  always  bound  to  you,  but  you  are  free.' 
Ihen  Annie  weeping  answer'd  '  I  am  bound.' 

She  spoke ;  and  in  one  moment  as  it  were 
While  yet  she  went  about  her  household  waU. 
Evn  as  she  dwelt  upon  his  latest  words 
^at  he  had  lov'd  her  longer  than  she  knew.  455 

Ihat  autumn  into  autumn  flash'd  again. 
And  there  he  stood  once  more  before  her  face 
Claiming  her  promise.     'Is  it  a  year?'  she  ask'd. 

If  es,  if  the  nuts '  he  said  '  be  ripe  again  • 
Come  out  and  see.'    But  she-she  put  him  off-  460 

So  much  to  look  to-such  a  change-a  month- 
Uive  her  a  month-she  knew  that  she  was  bound- 
A  month-no  more.     Then  Philip  with  his  eyes 
Ful  of  that  lifelong  hunger,  and  his  voice 
Shaking  a  little  like  a  drunkard's  hand  455 

•  Take  your  own  time,  Annie,  take  your  own  time. 
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y^\y  /And  Annie  could  have  wept  for  pity  of  him j 
Z^*  And  yet  she  held  hiin  on  delayingly 

n;\/\  With  many  a  scarce-believable  excuse, 

^  Trying  his  truth  and  his  long-suflerance, 

Till  half-another  year  had  slipped  away. 

By  this  the  lazy  gossips  of  the  port, 
Abhorrent  of  a  calculation  crost 
Began  to  chafe  as  at  a  personal  wrong. 
Some  thought  that  Philip  did  but  trifle  with  her; 
Some  that  she  but  held  off  to  draw  him  on  ; 
And  others  laugh'd  at  her  and  PhiUp  too, 
,  As  simple  folk  that  knew  not  their  own  minds ; 
^   And  one,  in  whom  all  evil  fancies  dung 
^      like  serpent  eggs  together,  laughingly 

Would  hint  at  worse  in  either.     Her  own  son 
Was  silent,  tho'  he  often  look'a  his  wish  ; 
But  evermore  the  daughter  prest  upon  her 
To  wed  the  man  so  dear  to  all  of  them 
And  lift  the  household  out  of  poverty ; 
^  And  PhUip's  rosy  facr  ;ontracting  grew 

Careworn  and  wp       and  all  these  things  fell  on  her 
Sharp  as  reprc^jn. 

At  last  one  night  ic  chanced 
That  Annie  could  not  sleep,  but  earnestly 
Pray'd  for  a  sign  •  my  Enoch  is  he  gone  i ' 
Then  compass'd  round  by  the  blind  wall  of  night 
Brook'd  not  the  expectant  terror  of  her  heart, 
Started  from  bed,  and  struck  herself  a  light, 
Then  desperately  seized  the  holy  Book, 
Suddenly  set  it  wide  to  find  a  sign, 
Suddenly  put  her  finger  on  the  text, 
•  Under  a  palmtree.'    That  waa  nothing  to  her : 
No  meaning  there  :  she  closed  the  Book  and  slept: 
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When  lo !  her  Enoch  sitting  on  a  height^  600 

Under  a  palmtree,  over  hlra  the  Sun : 

'  He  is  gone,'  she  thought,  « he  is  happy,  he  is  singing        j/ 

Hosanna  in  the  highest :  ycnder  shines  \^ 

The  Sun  of  Righteousness,  and  these  be  palms      ^ 

Whereof  the  happy  people  strowing  cried  ^ 

"  Hosanna  in  the  highest ! " '     Here  she  woke, 

Resolved,  sent  for  him  and  said  wildly  to  him 

'  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  wed.' 

'  Tlien  for  God's  sake,'  he  answer'd,  '  both  our  sakes, 

So  you  wiU  wed  me,  let  it  be  at  once.'  '    510     \)A 
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So  these  were  wgi ajjdmerrily  rang  theJgUfc 
Merrily  rang  the  hfiJl?  aneNhey  were  wed. 
'^ut  never  merrily  beat  Annie's  heart.  '^ 
A  footstep  seem'd  to  fall  beside  her  path, 
She  knew  not  whence;  a  whisper  en  her  ear,  ^^ 
She  knew  not  what;  nor  loved  she  to  be  left 
Alone  at  home  nor  ventured  out  alone. 
What  ail'd  her  then,  that  ere  she  enter'd,  often 
Her  hand  dwelt  lingeringly  on  the  latch, 
Fearing  to  enter:  Philip  thought  he  knew  : 
Such  doubts  and  fears  were  common  to  her  state, 
Being  with  child :  but  when  her  child  was  born. 
Then  her  new  child  was  aa  hti-.self  renew'd. 
Then  the  new  mother  came  .bout  her  heart. 
Then  her  good  Philip  was  her  all-in-all, 
And  that  mysterious  instinct  wholly  died. 
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And  where  was  Enoch?  prosperously  saild 
The  ship  '  Good  Fortune,'  tho'  at  setting  forth 
The  Biscay,  rouglily  ridging  eastward,  shook 
And  almost  overwhelm'd  her,  yet  unvext 
She  slipt  across  the  summer  of  the  world. 
Then  after  a  long  tumble  about  the  Ca^e 
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And  frequent  interdiaage  of  foql  and  fair, 
She  passing  thro'  the  summer  world  again, 
The  breath  of  heaven  came  continually 
And  sent  her  sweetly  by  the  golden  isles, 
Till  silent  in  her  oriental  haven. 

There  Enoch  traded  for  himself,  and  bought 
Quaint  monsters  for  the  market  of  those  times, 
A  gilded  dragon  also  for  the  babes. 
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Less  lucky  her  home-voyage :  at  first  indeed 
Thro'  many  a  fair  sea-circle,  day  by  day, 
Scarce-rocking,  her  full-busted  figure-head 
Stared  oV-  the  ripple  feathering  from  her  bows : 
Then  follow'd  calms,  and  then  winds  variable, 
V     Then  baffling,  a  Jong  course  of  them ;  and  last 
_y  ^Storm,  such  as  drove  her  under  moonless  heavens 
jpl  (^  Till  hard  upon  the  cry  of  •  breakers '  came 
x,^  ^      The  crash  of  ruin,  and  the  loss  of  all 
V 'j/         But  Enoch  and  two  others.     Half  the  night, 
Buoy'd  upon  floating  tackle  and  broken  spars, 
These  drifted,  stranding  on  an  isle  at  morn 
Rich,  but  the  loneliest  in  a  lonely  sea. 

No  want  was  there  of  human  sustenance. 
Soft  fruitage,  mighty  nuts,  and  nourishing  roots; 
Nor  save  for  pity  was  it  hard  to  take 
The  helpless  life  so  wild  that  it  was  tame. 
There  in  a  seaward-gazing  mountain-gorge 
They  built,  and  thatch'd  with  leaves  of  palm,  a  hut. 
Half  hut,  half  native  cavern.     So  the  three. 
Set  in  this  Eden  of  all  plenteousness, 
Dwelt  with  eternal  summer,  ill-content. 
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For  one,  the  youngest,  hardly  more  than  boy, 
Hurt  in  that  night  of  sudden  ruin  and  wreck, 
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Lay  lingering  ont  a  three  years'  death-in-life. 

They  could  not  leave  him.     After  he  was  gone, 

The  two  remaining  found  a  fallen  stem ; 

And  Enoch's  comrade,  careless  of  himself, 

Fire-hollowing  this  in  Indian  fashion,  fell 

Sun-stricken,  and  that  other  lived  alone. 

In  those  two  deaths  he  read  God's  warning  'wait.' 

The  mountain  wooded  to  the  peak,  the  lawns 
And  winding  glades  high  up  like  ways  to  Heaven, 
The  slender  coco's  drooping  crown  of  plumes, 
The  lightning  flash  of  insect  and  of  bird. 
The  lustre  of  the  long  convolvuluses 
That  coil'd  around  the  stately  stems,  and  ran 
Ev'n  to  the  limit  of  the  land,  the  glows 
And  glories  of  the  broad  belt  of  the  world, 
All  these  he  saw ;  but  what  he  fain  had  seen 
He  could  not  see,  the  kindly  human  face. 
Nor  ever  hear  a  kindly  voice,  but  heard 
Tlie  myriad  shriek  of  wheeling  ocean-fowl, 
f*  The  league-long  roller  thundering  on  the  reef, 
The  moving  whisper  of  huge  trees  that  branch'd 
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And  blossom'd  i-a  the  zenith,  or  the  sweep 

Of  some  precipitous  rivulet  to  the  wave. 

As  down  the  shore  he  ranged,  or  all  day  long 

Sat  often  in  the  seaward-gazing  gorge, 

A  shipwreck'd  sailor,  waiting  for  a  sail :  590 

No  sail  from  day  to  vl.  /,  but  eve-y  day 

The  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 

Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices; 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 

The  blaze  upon  his  island  overhead ;  595 

The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west ; 

Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  in  Heaven, 
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The  hoUower-bellowing  ooeaii,  and  again 
The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise— bufe  no  sail. 

There  often  as  he  watch'd  or  seem'd  to  watch,  60C 

So  stai,  the  golden  liiard  on  him  paused, 
A  phantom  made  of  many  phantoms  moved 
Before  him  haunting  him,  or  he  himself 
Moved  haunting  people,  things  and  places,  known 
Far  in  a  darker  isle  beyond  the  line ;  606 

The  babes,  their  babble,  Annie,  the  small  house. 
The  cUmbing  street,  the  mUl,  the  leafy  lanes, 
The  peacock-yewtree  and  the  lonely  Hall 
The  horse  he  drove,  the  boat  he  sold,  the  chill 
November  dawns  and  dewy-glooming  downs,  610 

The  gentle  shower,  the  smell  of  dying  leaves, 
And  the  low  moan  of  leaden-colour'd  seas. 

Once  Ukewise,  in  the  ringing  of  his  ears, 
^      Tho'  faintly,  merrily— far  and  far  away— 
rN      He  heard  the  pealing  of  his  parish  bells ;  910 

Then,  tho'  he  knew  not  wherefore,  started  up 
Shuddering,  and  when  the  beauteous  hateful  isle 
Return'd  upon  him,  had  not  his  poor  heart 
Spoken  with  That,  which  being  everywhere 
Lets  none,  who  speaks  with  Him,  seem  all  alone,         620 
Surely  the  man  had  died  of  solitude. 

Thus  over  Enoch's  early-silvering  head 
The  sunny  and  rainy  seasons  came  and  went 
Year  after  year.     His  hopes  to  see  his  own, 
And  pace  the  sacred  old  familiar  fields,  625 

Not  yet  had  perished,  when  his  lonely  doom 
Came  suddenly  to  an  end.     Another  ship 
(She  wanted  water)  blown  by  baffling  winds, 
like  the  Good  Fortune,  from  her  destined  course, 
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Stay'd  by  thia  isle,  not  knowing  when  ihe  ky :  630 

For  since  the  mate  had  seen  at  early  dawn 

Across  a  break  on  the  mist-wreathen  isle 

iTie  silent  water  slipping  from  the  hills, 
I  They  sent  a  crew  that  landing  burst  away 

I  U  search  of  stream  or  fount,  and  fiU'd  the  shores        636 

I  With  clamour.     Downward  from  his  mountain  gorge 

I  Stept  the  long-hair'd,  long-bearded  solitary, 

I  Brown,  looking  hardly  human,  strangely  dad, 

I  Muttering  and  mumbling,  idiotlike  it  seem'd, 

I  With  inarticulate  rage,  and  making  sigoi  540 

I  They  knew  not  what :  and  yet  he  led  the  way 

I  To  where  the  rivulets  of  sweet  water  ran ; 

I  And  ever  as  he  mingled  with  the  crew, 

I  And  heard  them  talking,  his  long-bounden  tongue 

I  Was  loosen'd,  till  he  made  them  understand ;  646 

Whom,  when  their  casks  were  fiU'd  they  took  aboard  : 
And  there  the  tale  he  utter'd  brokenly. 

Scarce  credited  at  first  but  more  and  more, 
\)     Amazed  and  melted  all  who  listen'd  to  it : ' 

/      And  clothes  they  gave  him  and  free  passage  home  ;     650 
J        But  oft  he  work'd  among  the  rest  and  shook 
I  His  isolation  from  him.     None  of  these 

^ "         Came  from  his  county,  or  could  answer  him, 
/  If  question'd,  aught  of  what  he  cared  to  know. 

J  And  dull  the  voyage  was  with  long  delays,  665 

The  vessel  scarce  sea-worthy ;  but  evermore 

His  fancy  fled  before  the  lazy  wind 

Returning,  till  beneath  a  clouded  moon 

He  like  a  lover  down  thro'  all  his  blood 

Drew  in  the  dewy  meadowy  morning-breath  660 

Of  England,  blown  across  her  ghostly  wall : 

And  that  same  morning  officers  and  men 

Levied  a  kindly  tax  upon  themselves, 
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Pitying  the  lonely  man  and  gave  him  it : 
Then  moving  up  the  ooMt  they  landed  him, 
Ev'n  in  that  harbour  whence  he  muIM  liefore. 

There  Enoch  spoke  no  word  to  anyone, 
But  homeward— home— what  hornet  had  he  a  home? 
His  home,  he  walk'd.     Bright  waa  that  afternoon, 
Sonny  but  chill ;  till  drawn  thro*  either  chasm, 
Where  either  haven  open'd  on  the  deeps, 
RoU'd  a  sea-hase  and  whelm'd  the  world  in  gray ; 
Cut  off  the  length  of  highway  on  before. 
And  left  but  narrow  breadth  to  left  and  right 
Of  wither'd  holt  or  tilth  or  pasturage. 
On  the  nigh-naked  tree  the  robin  piped 
Disconsolate,  and  thro'  the  dripping  haze 
The  dead  weight  of  the  dead  leaf  bore  it  down : 
Thicker  the  drizzle  grew,  deeper  the  gloom ; 
Last,  as  it  seem'd,  a  great  mist-blotted  light 
Flared  on  him,  and  he  came  upon  the  place. 

Then  down  the  long  street  having  slowly  stolen. 
His  heart  foreshadowing  all  calamity. 
His  eyes  upon  the  stones,  he  reach'd  the  home 
Where  Annie  lived  and  loved  him,  and  his  babes 
In  those  far-off  seven  happy  years  were  born ; 
But  finding  neither  light  nor  murmur  there 
(A  bill  of  sale  gleam'd  thro'  the  driziJe)  crept 
Still  downward  thinking  •  dead  or  dead  to  me  ! ' 

Down  to  the  pool  and  narrow  wharf  he  went,  690 

Seeking  a  tavern  which  of  old  he  knew, 
A  front  of  timber-crost  antiquity, 
So  propt,  worm-eaten,  ruinously  old, 
He  thought  it  must  have  gone ;  but  he  was  gone 
Who  kept  it ;  and  his  widow,  Miriam  Lane,  695 
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With  daily-dwindling  profits  held  the  hooM  j 
A  hftunt  of  brawling  wamen  once,  r,nt  now    ^      (y 
Stiller,  with  yet  a  bed  for  wandering  men.       ■^ 
There  Enoch  rested  silent  c^aay  days. 

Bat  Miriam  Lane  was  good  and  garrulous,  700 

Nor  let  him  be,  but  often  breaking  in, 
Told  liim  i»ith  other  annals  of  the  port. 
Not  knowing— Enoch  was  so  brown,  so  bow'd 
So  broken — all  the  story  of  his  house. 
His  baby's  death,  her  growing  poverty, 
How  Philip  put  her  little  ones  to  school, 
And  kept  them  ia  it,  his  long  wooin-^  her. 
Her  slow  consent,  and  marriage,  and  the  birtl\ 
Of  Philip's  child  :  and  o'er  his  countenance^b<^ 
No  shadow  past,  nor  motion :  anyone,        "^ 
Regarding,  well  had  deem'd  he  felt  the  tale 
Less  than  the  teller :  only  when  she  closed 
' Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost' 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically. 
Repeated  muttering  *  cast  away    nd  lost ; '  716 

Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers  '  lost ! ' 

But  Enoch  yeam'd  to  see  her  face  again ; 
•  If  I  might  look  on  her  sweet  face  again 
And  know  that  she  is  happy,'     So  the  thought 
Haunted  and  harass'd  him,  and  drove  him  forth,  720 

At  evening  when  the  dull  November  day 
Was  growing  duller  twilight,  to  the  hill. 
There  he  sat  down  gazing  on  all  below  ; 
There  did  a  thousand  memories  roll  upon  him, 
Unspeakable  for  sa<lne8s.     By  and  by  726 

The  ruddy  square  of  comfortable  light, 
Far-blazing  from  the  rear  of  Philip's  house, 
Allured  him,  as  the  beacon-blaze  allures 
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The  bird  ol  i>M«r    JU  he  nudly  .trikei 
Against  it,  Mid  *      j  oat  his  weM^  life. 

Pot  PhUip's  dweUing  frontMl  on  th«  itroet. 
The  latest  house  to  landward ;  bat  behind, 
With  one  small  gate  that  open'd  on  the  waste, 
Floarish'<   a  little  garden  square  and  wall'd : 
And  in  it  throve  an  ancient  evergreen, 

/•  A  jewtree,  and  all  aroand  it  ran  a  walk 
Of  shingle,  and  a  walk  divided  it 
But  Enoch  shann'd  the  middle  walk  and  stole 
Up  by  the  wall,  behind  the  yew ;  and  thence 
That  which  he  better  might  have  shunn'd,  if  griefs 
Like  his  have  worse  or  better,  Enoch  saw. 

For  caps  and  silver  on  the  bumish'd  board 
Sparkled  and  shone ;  so  genial  was  the  hearth  : 
And  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hearth  ha  saw 
Philip,  the  slighted  suitor  of  old  times, 
Stout,  rosy,  with  his  babe  across  his  knees ; 
And  o'er  her  second  father  stoopt  a  girl, 
A  later  but  a  loftier  Annie  i^ee, 
Fair-hair'd  and  tell,  and  from  her  lifted  hand 
Dangled  a  length  of  ribbon  and  a  ring 
To  tempt  t:.e  babe,  who  rear'd  his  creasy  arms. 
Caught  at  and  ever  miss'd  it,  and  they  laugh'd : 
And  on  tht  left  hand  of  the  hearth  he  saw 
The  mother  glancing  often  toward  her  babe. 
But  turning  now  and  then  to  speak  with  him, 
Her  son,  who  stood  beside  her  tell  and  strong, 
And  saying  that  which  pleased  him,  for  he  sm'ued. 

Now  when  the  dead  man  come  to  life  beheld 
His  wife  his  wife  no  more,  and  saw  the  babe 
Hers,  yet  not  his,  upon  the  father's  knee, 
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And  all  Um  w»rmtb,  ih«  poMe,  the  l»pptneM, 

And  hta  own  childran  toll  and  beaatifn]. 

And  him,  that  other,  reigning  in  his  plali.i, 

l4wd  of  his  rights  and  of  his  children's  love,— 

Then  he,  tho'  Miriam  Lane  had  told  him  all,  755 

Because  things  se      xn  mightier  than  things  heard, 

Stagger'd  and  shook,  holding  the  branch,  and  fear'd 

To  send  abroad  a  shrill  and  terrible  cry. 

Which  in  one  moment,  like  the  bhuit  of  doom. 

Would  shatter  all  the  happiness  of  the  hearth!  770 

/    He  therefoiv  turning  softly  like  a  thief. 
Lest  the  harsh  shingle  should  grate  underfoot, 
And  feeling  all  along  the  ganlen-wall, 
Lest  he  should  swoon  and  tumble  and  be  found. 
Crept  to  the  gate,  and  open'd  it,  and  closed,  775 

As  lightly  as  a  sick  man's  chamber-door, 
Behind  him,  and  came  out  upon  the  waste. 

And  there  he  would  have  knelt,  but  that  his  knees 
Were  feeble,  so  that  falling  prone  he  dug 
His  angers  into  the  wet  earth,  and  pray'd.  730 

'Too  hard  to  bear !  why  did  they  take  me  thence  J 
O  God  Almighty,  blessed  Saviour,  Thou 
That  did'st  uphold  me  on  my  lonely  isle. 
Uphold  me,  Father,  iu  my  loneliness 
A  little  longer !  aid  me,  give  me  strength  785 

Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know. 
Help  me  not  to  break  in  upon  her  peace. 
My  children  too !  must  I  not  speak  to  these  ? 
They  know  me  not.     I  should  betray  myself. 
Never :  no  father's  kiss  for  me-  the  girl  79© 

So  like  her  mother,  and  the  boy,  my  son.' 
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There  speech  and  thought  and  nature  fail'd  a  little, 
And  lie  lay  tranced ;  but  when  he  rose  and  paced 
Back  toward  his  solitary  home  again, 
All  down  the  long  and  narrow  street  he  went  79fl 

Beating  it  in  upon  his  weary  brain, 
As  tho'  it  were  the  burthen  of  a  song, 
'Not  to  tell  her,  never  to  let  her  know.' 

He  was  not  all  unhappy.     His  resolve 
Upbore  him,  and  firm  faith,  and  evermore  800 

Prayer  from  the  living  source  within  the  will. 
And  beating  up  thro'  all  the  bitter  world. 
Like  fountains  of  sweet  water  in  the  sea, 
Kept  him  a  living  soul.     '  This  miller's  wife ' 
He  said  to  Miriam  '  that  you  told  me  of,  805 

Has  she  no  fear  that  her  first  husband  lives  1 ' 
'  Ay,  ay,  poor  soul  *  said  Miriam,  '  fear  enow  ! 
If  you  could  tell  her  you  had  seen  him  dead. 
Why,  that  would  be  her  comfort ; '  and  he  thought 
'  After  the  Lord  has  call'd  me  she  shall  know,  810 

I  wait  his  time '  and  Enoch  set  himself, 

Scorning  an  alms,  to  work  whereby  to  live. 

Almost  to  all  things  could  he  turn  his  hand. 

Cooper  he  was  and  carpenter,  and  wrought 

To  make  the  boatmen  fishing-nets,  or  help'd  815 

At  lading  and  unlading  the  tall  barks, 

That  brought  the  stinted  commerce  of  those  days; 

Thus  earn'd  a  scanty  living  for  himself  : 

Yet  since  he  did  but  labour  for  himself. 

Work  without  hope,  there  was  not  life  in  it  820 

Whereby  the  man  could  live ;  and  as  the  year 

RoU'd  itself  round  again  to  meet  the  day 

When  Enoch  had  returu'd,  a  languor  came 

Upon  him,  gentle  sickness,  gradually 
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Weakening  the  man,  till  he  could  do  no  more,  825 

But  kept  the  house,  his  chair,  and  last  his  bed. 

And  Enoch  bore  his  weakness  cheerfully. 

For  sure  no  gladlier  does  the  strandrd  wreck 

See  thro'  the  gray  skirts  of  a  lif  ing  miuail 

The  boat  that  bears  the  hope  of  life  approiMjh  830 

To  save  the  life  despair'd  of,  thai  1  >  saw 

Death  dawning  on  him,  and  the  Ciuso  ci'  a^L 

For  Hiro'  that  dawning  gleam'd  a  kindlier  hopo 
On  Enoch  thinking  *  after  I  am  gone. 
Then  may  she  learn  I  loved  her  to  the  last.'  836 

He  call'd  aloud  for  Miriam  Lane  and  said 
'  Woman,  I  have  a  secret — only  swear. 
Before  I  tell  you— swear  upon  the  book 
Not  to  reveal  it,  till  you  see  me  dead.' 

•  Dead,'  clamour'd  the  good  woman,  « hear  him  talk  !    840 
I  warrant,  man,  that  we  shall  bring  you  round.' 

'  Swear '  added  Enoch  sternly  '  on  the  book.' 

And  on  the  book,  half-frighted,  Miriam  swore. 

Then  Enoch  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her, 

'  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town  1 '  845 

•  Know  him  ?'  she  said  « I  knew  him  far  away. 
■^y>  aji  I  mind  him  coming  down  the  street ; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man,  he.' 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answer'd  her; 

'  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him.  860 

I  think  I  have  not  three  days  more  to  live ; 

I  am  the  man.'    At  which  the  woman  gave 

A  half-incredulous,  half-hysterical  cry. 

'  You  Arden,  you !  nay,— sure  he  was  a  foot 

Higher  than  you  be.'     Enoch  said  again  866 

*  My  God  has  bow'd  me  down  to  what  I  am  j 

My  grief  and  solitude  have  broken  me  j 
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Nevertheless,  know  you  that  I  am  be 

Who  married-but  that  name  has  twice  been  changed- 
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I  married  her  who  married  Philip  Ray. 
Sit,  listen.'    Then  he  told  her  of  his  voyage. 
His  wreck,  his  lonely  life,  his  coming  back, 
His  gazing  in  on  Annie,  his  resolve, 
And  how  he  kept  it.     As  the  woman  heard. 
Fast  flow'd  the  cunent  of  her  easy  teara, 
Wliile  in  her  heart  she  yeam'd  incessantly 
To  rush  abroad  all  round  the  little  haven, 
^  Proclaiming  Enoch  Arden  and  his  woes; ' 
i  But  awed  and  promise-bounden  she  forebore, 
J  Saying  only  'See  your  bairns  before  you  go ! 
Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden.'  and  aroa« 
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Eh,  let  me  fetch  'em,  Arden,'  and  arose 
Eager  to  bring  them  down,  for  Enoch  hung 
A  moment  on  her  woi-ds,  but  then  replied : 
*  Woman,  disturb  me  not  now  at  the  last, 
But  let  me  hold  my  purpose  till  I  die. 
Sit  down  again  ,  mark  me  and  understand, 
While  I  have  power  to  speak.     I  charge  you  now, 
When  you  shall  see  her,  tell  lier  that  I  died 
Blessing  her,  praying  for  her,  loving  her; 
Save  for  the  bar  between  us,  loving  her 
As  when  she  laid  her  head  beside  my  own. 
And  tell  my  daughter  Annie,  whom  I  saw 
So  like  her  mother,  that  my  latest  breath 
Was  spent  in  blessing  her  and  praying  for  her. 
And  tell  my  son  that  I  died  blessing  him. 
And  say  to  I    ilip  that  I  blest  him  too; 
He  never  m.     ,t  us  any  thing  but  good. 
But  if  my  ciuldren  care  to  see  me  dead. 
Who  hardly  knew  me  living,  let  them  come, 
I  am  their  father;  but  she  must  not  come. 
For  my  dead  face  would  vex  her  after-life. 
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And  now  there  is  but  one  of  all  my  blood, 

Who  will  embrace  me  in  the  world-to-be : 

This  hair  is  his :  she  cut  it  off  and  gave  it, 

And  I  have  borne  it  with  me  all  these  years,  895 

And  thought  fco  bear  it  with  me  to  my  grave ; 

But  now  my  mind  is  changed,  for  I  shall  see  him. 

My  babe  in  bliss :  wherefore  when  I  am  gone, 

Take,  give  her  this,  for  it  may  comfort  her : 

It  will  moreover  be  a  token  to  her,  900 

That  I  am  he.' 

He  ceased ;  and  Miriam  Lane 
Made  such  a  voluble  answer  promising  all, 
That  once  again  he  roll'd  his  eyes  upon  her 
Repeating  all  he  wish'd,  and  once  again       ^A*' 
She  promised. 

Then  the  third  night  after  this. 
While  Enoch  slumber'd  motionless  and  pale, 
And  Miriam  watch'd  and  dozed  at  intervals,  «^ 

There  came  so  loud  a  calling  of  the  sea,  otn""     910 

That  all  the  houses  in  the  '         ■  rang. 
He  woke,  he  rose,  he  sprea  rms  abroad 

Crying  with  a  loud  voice  *  a  oail !  a  sail ! 
I  am  saved ' ;  and  so  fell  back  and  spoke  no  more. 

So  past  thw  strong  heroic  soul  away.  915 

And  when  they  buried  him  the  little  port 
Had  seldom  seen  a  costlier  funeral 
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MORTE  D'ARTHUR 
So  all  day  long  the  noise  of  battle  roU'd 
Among  the  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ; 
Until  King  Arthur's  table,  man  by  man,' 
Had  fallei  in  Lyonnesse  about  their  Lord, 
King  Arthur:  then,  because  his  wound  was  deep 
Th«  bold  Sir  Bedivere  uplifted  him, 
Sir  Bedivere,  the  last  of  all  Lis  knights, 
And  bore  him  to  a  chapel  nigh  the  field, 
A  broken  chancel  with  a  broken  cross. 
That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land. 
On  one  side  lay  tlie  Ocean,  and  on  one 
..^   ^y  *  gJ^t  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 
Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
'  The  sequel  of  to-day  unsolders  all 
The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights 
Whereof  this  world  holds  record.     Such  a  sleep 
They  sleep— the  men  I  loved.     I  think  that  we 
Shall  never  more,  at  any  future  time. 
Delight  our  souls  with  talk  of  knightly  deeds, 
Walking  about  the  gardens  and  the  halls 
Of  Camelot,  as  in  the  days  that  were, 
I  -«r=sh  by  this  people  which  I  made,— 
Tho  Merlin  sware  that  I  should  come  again 
To  rule  once  more— but  let  what  will  be,  be, 
I  am  so  deeply  smitten  thro'  the  helm 
That  without  help  I  cannot  last  till  morn. 
Thou  therefore  take  my  brand  Excalibur, 
Which  was  my  pride :  for  thou  rememberest  how 
In  those  old  days,  one  summer  noon,  an  arm 
Rose  up  from  out  the  bosom  of  the  lake. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
Holding  the  sword— and  how  I  row'd  across 
And  took  it,  and  have  worn  it,  like  a  king : 
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And,  wheresoever  I  am  sung  or  told 

In  aftertime,  this  also  shall  be  known :  35 

But  now  delay  not :  take  Excalibur, 

And  fling  him  far  into  the  middle  mere : 

Watch  what  thou  seest,  and  Ughtly  bring  me  word.' 

To  him  replied  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
•  It  is  not  meet,  Sir  King,  to  leave  thee  thus,  40 

Aidless,  alone,  and  smitten  thro'  the  helm. 
A  little  thing  may  harm  a  wounded  man. 
Yet  I  thy  best  will  all  perform  at  full. 
Watch  what  I  see,  and  lightly  bring  thee  word.' 

So  saying,  from  the  ruin'd  shrine  he  stept  45 

And  in  the  moon  athwart  the  place  of  tombs. 
Where  lay  the  mighty  bones  of  ancient  men, 
Old  knights,  and  over  them  the  sea-wind  sang 
Shrill,  chill,  with  flakes  of  foam.     He,  stepping  down 
By  zig-zag  paths,  and  juts  of  pointed  rock,  50 

Came  on  the  shining  levels  of  the  lake. 

There  drew  he  forth  the  brand  Excalibur, 
And  o'er  him,  drawing  it,  the  winter  moon, 
Brightening  the  skirts  of  a  long  cloud,  ran  forth 
And  sparkled  keen  with  frost  against  the  hilt ;  55 

For  all  the  haft  twinkled  with  diamond  sparks, 
Myriads  of  topaz-lights,  and  jacinth-work 
Of  subtlest  jewellery.     He  gazed  so  long 
That  both  his  eyes  were  dazzled,  as  he  stood, 
This  way  and  that  dividing  the  swift  mind,  60 

In  act  to  throw :  but  at.  the  last  it  seem'd 
Better  to  leave  Excalibur  conceal'd 
There  in  the  many-knotted  waterflags. 
That  whistled  stiff"  and  dry  about  the  marge. 
So  strode  he  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King.  65 

Then  spake  King  Arthur  to  Sir  Bedivere : 
'  Hast  thou  perform'd  my  mission  which  I  gave  ? 
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What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  V 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 

'I  heard  the  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds, 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  on  the  crag.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  faint  and  pale  : 

Thou  hast  betray'd  thy  nature  and  thy  name. 
Not  rendering  true  answer,  as  beseem'd 
Thy  fealty,  nor  like  a  noble  knight : 
For  surer  sign  had  foUow'd,  either  hand, 
Or  voice,  or  else  a  motion  of  the  mere. 
This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie. 
Yet  now,  I  charge  thee,  quickly  go  again 
As  thou  art  lief  and  dear,  and  do  the  thing 
^    I  bad  thee,  watch,  and  lightly  bring  me  word.' 
Then  went  Sir  Bedivere  the  second  time 
Across  the  ridge,  and  paced  beside  the  mere, 
Counting  the  dewy  pebbles,  fix'd  in  thought; 
But  when  he  saw  the  wonder  of  the  hilt, 
How  curiously  and  strangely  chased,  he  smote 
His  palms  together,  and  he  cried  aloud, 

'  And  if  indeed  I  cast  the  brand  away. 
Surely  a  precious  thing,  one  worthy  not^, 
Should  thus  be  lost  for  ever  from  the  earth, 
Which  might  have  pleased  the  eyes  of  many  men 
What  good  should  follow  this,  if  this  were  done  1 
What  harm,  undone?  deep  harm  to  disobey, 
Seeing  obedience  is  the  bond  of  rule. 
Were  it  well  to  obey  then,  if  a  king"  demand 
An  act  unprofitable,  against  himself  1 
The  King  is  sick,  and  knows  not  what  he  does. 
What  record,  or  what  relic  of  my  lord 
Should  be  to  aftertime,  but  empty  breath 
And  rumours  of  a  doubt  1  but  were  this  kept, 
Stored  in  some  treasure-house  of  mighty  king^ 
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Some  one  might  show  it  at  a  joust  of  arms, 

Saying,  "King  Arthur's  sword,  Excalibur, 
■     Wrought  by  the  lonely  maiden  of  the  Lake 

Nine  years  she  wrought  it,  sitting  in  the  deeps 

Upon  the  hidden  bases  of  the  hills." 

So  might  gome  old  man  speak  in  the  af tertime 

To  all  the  people,  winning  reverence. 

But  now  much  honour  aud  much  fame  were  lost.' 
So  spake  he,  clouded  with  his  own  conceit. 

And  hid  Excalibur  the  second  time. 

And  so  strode  back  slow  to  the  wounded  King. 
Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  breathing  heavily  : 

'  What  is  it  thou  hast  seen  ?  or  what  hast  heard  ?  ' 
And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere  : 

'  I  heard  the  water  lapping  on  the  crag. 
And  the  long  ripple  washing  in  the  reeds.' 

To  whom  replied  King  Arthur,  much  in  wrath  : 
'  Ah,  miserable  and  unkind,  untrue, 
Unknightly,  traitor-hearted  !     Woe'  is  me ! 
Authority  forgets  a  dying  king, 
Laid  widow'd  of  the  power  in  his  eye 
That  bow'd  the  wUl.     I  see  thee  what  thou  art. 
For  thou,  the  latest-left  of  all  ray  knights. 
In  whom  should  meet  the  offices  of  all. 
Thou  wouldst  betray  me  for  the  precious  hilt ; 
Either  from  lust  of  gold,  or  like  a  girl 
Valuing  the  giddy  pleasure  of  the  eyes. 
Yet,  for  a  man  may  fail  in  duty  twice, 
And  the  third  time  may  prosper,  get  thee  hence  : 
But,  if  thou  spare  to  fling  Excalibur, 
.1  will  arise  and  slay  thee  with  my  hands.' 

Then  quickly  rose  Sir  Bedivere,  and  ran, 
And,  leaping  down  the  ridges  lightly,  plunged 
Among  the  bulrush-beds,  and  clutch'd  the  sword. 
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And  .troogly  wheel'd  and  threw  it.    The  gre^t  brmnd 

M«Ie  lightnings  in  the  splendour  of  the  moon, 

And  flashing  round  and  round,  and  whirl'd  in  an  arch,  * 

Shot  like  a  streamer  of  the  northern  mom, 

Seen  where  the  moving  isles  of  winter  shock 

Bj  night,  with  noises  of  the  northern  sea.  . 

So  flash'd  and  fell  the  brand  Excalibur : 

But  ere  he  dipt  the  surface,  rose  an  arm 

Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful. 

And  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  bmndish'd  him 

Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere. 

And  lightly  went  the  other  to  the  King. 

Then  spoke  King  Arthur,  drawing  thicker  breath 
'Now  see  I  by  thine  eyes  that  this  is  done. 
Speak  out    what  is  it  thou  hast  heard,  or  seen  ? ' 

And  answer  made  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere : 
•Sir  King,  I  dosed  mine  eyelids,  lest  the  gems 
Should  blind  my  purpose,  for  I  never  saw, 
Nor  shall  see,  here  or  elsewhere,  till  I  die. 
Not  tho'  I  live  three  lives  of  mortal  men, ' 
So  great  a  miracle  as  yonder  hilt. 
Then  with  both  hands  I  flung  him,  wheeling  him ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  behold  an  arm. 
Clothed  in  white  samite,  mystic,  wonderful, 
That  caught  him  by  the  hilt,  and  brandish'd  him 
Three  times,  and  drew  him  under  in  the  mere.' 

And  answer  made  King  Arthur,  breathing  hard  : 
•My  end  draws  nigh  ;  'tis  time  that  I  were  gone. 
Make  broad  thy  shoulders  to  receive  my  weight. 
And  bear  me  to  the  margin  ;  yet  I  fear 
My  wound  hath  taken  cold,  and  I  shall  die.' 
So  saying,  from  the  pavement  he  half  rose. 
Slowly,  with  pain,  reclining  on  his  arm. 
And  looking  wistfuUy  with  wide  blue  eyes 
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As  in  ft  piotare.    Him  Sir  Bedirere 

Remoraefally  regarded  thro'  his  tean, 

And  would  have  spoken,  but  he  found  not  words, 

Then  took  with  care,  and  kneeling  on  one  knee, 

O'er  both  his  shoulders  drew  the  languid  hands, 

And  rising  bore  him  thro'  the  place  of  tombs.  176 

But,  as  he  walk'd,  King  Arthur  panted  hard, 
like  one  that  feels  a  nightm    o  on  his  bed 
When  all  the  house  is  mu'  a     ^  sigh'd  the  King, 
Muttering  and  murmuring  at  uis  ear,  '  Quick,  quick  1 
I  fear  it  is  too  late,  and  I  shall  die.'  iqq 

But  the  other  swiftly  strode  from  ridge  to  ridge, 
Clothed  with  his  breath,  and  looking,  as  he  walk'd, 
Larger  f  iman  on  the  frozen  hills. 

He  heard  the  deep  behind  him,  and  a  cry 
Before.     His  own  thought  drove  him,  like  a  goad,       1 85 
Dry  olash'd  his  harness  in  the  icy  caves 
And  barren  chasms,  and  all  to  left  and  right 
The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels—  190 

And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

Then  saw  they  how  there  hove  a  dusky  barge, 
Dark  as  a  funeral  scarf  from    tem  to  stem, 
Beneath  them ;  and  descending  they  were  ware  195 

That  all  the  decks  were  dense  with  stately  forms 
Black-stoled,  black-hooded,  like  a  dream  -  by  these 
Three  Queens  with  crowns  of  gold— and  from  them  rose 
A  cry  that  shiver'd  to  the  tingling  stars. 
And,  as  it  were  one  voice,  an  agony  JOQ 

Of  lamentation,  like  a  wind  that  shrills 
All  night  in  a  waste  land,  where  no  one  comes, 
Or  hatli  come,  since  the  making  of  the  world. 
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TJien  munnur'd  Arthur,  •  FU^  „«  in  the  bargiL' 

^tWh^iT.'*'?"""''    There  tho«,thr«,Queena  205 

Put  forth  their  hand.,  and  took  the  King,  and  wept. 

But  she,  that  roee  the  tallest  of  them  all 

And  fairest,  Uid  his  head  upon  her  lap, 

ti  !r*»f':  •!-J^r;d  cas^u.  and  chaf^i  his  hands. 
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And  «dl'd  him  by  his  name,  complaining  loud. 
And  dropping  bitter  tears  against  hi-  brow 
Striped  with  dark  blood  :  for  all  hi.  face  w«i  white 
And  colourless,  and  like  the  wither'd  moon 
Smote  by  the  fresh  beam  of  the  springing  east ; 
And  all  hu  greaves  and  cuisses  dash'd  with  drops 
Of  onset ;  and  the  light  and  lustrous  curls- 
That  made  his  forehead  like  a  rising  sun 
-   High  from  the  dais-throne- were  parch'd  with  dust, 
Or,  clotted  into  points  and  hanging  loose, 
Mix'd  with  the  knightly  growth  that  fringed  his  lips.    220 
So  like  a  shp.tter'd  column  lay  the  King  • 
Not  like  ♦h.-  -  /.rth«r  who,  with  lance  in  rest. 
From  spur  to  plume  a  star  of  tournament, 
Shot  thro'  the  lists  at  Camelot,  and  charged 
Before  the  eyes  of  ladies  and  of  kings. 

Then  loudly  cried  the  bold  Sir  Bedivere, 
'  Ah  !  my  Lord  Arthur,  whitJier  shall  I  go'f 
Where  shall  I  hide  my  forehead  and  my  eyes  ? 
For  now  I  see  the  true  old  times  are  dead. 
When  every  morning  brought  a  noble  chaLce, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a  noble  knight 

SrV^^,^*''*  ^"  °°*  "'""^  ^^^  ««ht  that  led 
The  holy  Elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  bound  tablb  is  dissolved 

Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 

And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 

And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the  years> 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds.' 
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And  slowly  answered  Arthar  from  the  barge : 
•  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,  240 

And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lesfc  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Comfort  thyself :  what  comfort  is  in  me  1 
I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  'vhich  I  have  done 
May  He  within  Himself  make  pure  !  but  thou,  245 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 
Pray  for  my  soul.     More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goate  260 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  t 
For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.  250 

But  now  farewell.     I  am  going  a  long  way 

With  these  thou  seest— if  indeed  I  go— 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island-valley  of  Avilion ; 

Where  falls  not  hail,  or  rain,  or  any  snow,  260 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly ;  but  it  lies 

Deep-meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard-lawns 

And  bowery  hollows  crown'd  with  summer  sea, 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  gi-ievous  wound.'  ' 

So  said  he,  and  the  barge  with  oar  and  sail  265 

Moved  from  the  brink,  like  some  full-breasted  swan 
That,  fluting  a  wild  carol  ere  her  death. 
Ruffles  her  pure  cold  plume,  and  takes  the  flood 
With  swarthy  webs.     Long  stood  Sir  Bedivere 
Revolving  many  memories,  till  the  hull  270 

Look'd  one  black  dot  against  the  verge  of  dawn, 
And  on  the  mere  the  wailing  died  away. 
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My  hair  ii  gray,  bat  not  with  yean, 
Nor  grew  it  white 
In  a  ringia  night, 
As  men's  have  grown  from  sadden  feara ; 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rasted  with  a  vile  rwpose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 
And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  and  barr'd— forbidden  fare; 
But  this  was  for  my  father's  faith 
I  suflTer'd  chains  and  courted  death ; 
That  father  perish'd  at  the  stake 
For  tenets  he  would  not  forsake ; 
And  for  the  same  his  lineal  race 
In  darkness  found  a  dwelling-place ; 
We  were  seven— who  now  are  one. 

Six  in  youth,  and  one  in  age, 
Finishd  as  they  had  begun, 

Proud  of  Persecution's  rage ; 
One  in  fire,  and  two  in  field, 
Their  belief  with  blood  have  seal'd  ; 
Dying  as  their  father  died, 
For  the  God  their  foes  denied ; 
Tliree  were  in  a  dungeon  cast, 
Of  whom  this  wreck  is  left  the  last 

n. 

There  are  seven  pillars  of  Gothic  mould, 
In  Chillon's  dungeons  deep  and  old. 
There  are  seven  columns,  massy  and  gray. 
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Dim  with  a  dull  impriMm'd  r»y, 
A  ■unbeam  which  hath  loit  it*  way, 
And  throagh  the  crevioe  and  the  cleft 
Of  the  thick  wall  is  fnUen  and  left; 
Creeping  o'er  the  floor  bo  damp, 
like  a  marah'i  meteor  lamp ; 
And  in  each  pilUr  there  in  a  ring, 

And  in  each  ring  there  is  a  chain ; 
That  iron  is  a  cankering  thing, 
For  in  these  limbs  its  teeth  remain, 
With  marks  that  will  not  wear  awar. 
Till  I  have  done  with  this  new  day. 
Which  now  is  painful  to  these  eyes, 
Which  have  not  seen  the  sun  so  rise 
For  yean— I  cannot  count  them  o'er, 
I  lost  their  long  and  heavy  score 
When  my  last  brother  droop'd  and  died 
And  I  lay  living  by  his  side. 

III. 

They  chain'd  us  each  to  a  column  stone 
And  we  were  three— yet,  each  alone ; 
We  could  not  move  a  single  pace, 
We  could  not  see  each  other's  face, 
But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 
mat  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 
And  thus  together — yet  apart 
Fetter'd  in  hand,  but  joined  in  heart ; 
'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 
Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth, 
To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech. 
And  each  turn  comforter  to  each 
With  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 
Or  song  heroically  bold ; 
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But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold. 

Our  Toicee  took  »  dtntty  tone. 

An  echo  of  tb    Jungeon-gtone,' 
A  grating  sound— not  £uU  and  free 
As  they  of  yore  were  wont  to  be ; 
It  might  be  fancy— but  to  me 

^  Hey  never  sounded  like  our  own. 

IT. 

I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 

And  to  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest 
I  ought  to  do-and  did— my  best, 
And  each  did  weU  in  his  degr«* 

The  youngest,  whom  my  fu;.er  loved 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  given 
To  him-with  eyes  as  blue  as  heaven— 

For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  moved ; 
And  truly  might  it  be  distrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day—  ' 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free)— 
A  polar  day,  which  wUl  not  see 
A  sunset  till  its  summer's  gone, 

Its  sleepless  summer  of  long  light, 
Th^  snow^lad  offspring  of  the  sun ; ' 

And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay, 
With  tears  for  nought  but  others'  ills, 
And  then  they  flowed  like  mountain  rills, 
Unless  he  could  assuage  the  woe 
Which  he  abhorr'd  to  view  below. 
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V. 

The  other  was  as  pure  of  mind, 

But  form'd  to  combat  with  his  kind ; 

Strong  in  his  frame,  and  of  a  mood 

Which  'gainst  the  world  in  war  had  stood,  96 

And  perish'd  in  the  foremost  rank 

With  joy :— but  not  "    chains  to  pine : 
His  spirit  wither'd  with  their  clank, 

I  saw  it  silently  decline — 

And  so  perchance  in  sooth  did  mine ;  100 

But  yet  I  forced  it  on  to  cheer 
Those  relics  of  a  home  so  dear. 
He  was  a  hunter  of  the  hills. 

Had  foUow'd  there  the  deer  and  wolf  j 

To  him  this  dungeon  was  a  gulf,  106 

And  fetter'd  feet  the  worst  of  ills. 

VI. 

Lake  Leman  lies  by  Chillon's  walls : 
A  thousand  feet  in  depth  below 
Its  massy  waters  meet  and  flow ; 
Thus  much  the  fathom-line  was  sent  HO 

From  Chillon's  snow-white  battlement, 

Which  round  about  the  wave  inthrals : 
A  double  dungeon  wall  and  wave 
Have  made  -  and  like  a  living  grave. 
Below  the  surface  of  the  lake 
The  dark  vault  lies  wherein  we  lay, 
We  heard  it  ripple  njght  and  day ; 

Sounding  o'er  our  heads  it  knock'd  ; 
And  I  have  felt  the  winter's  spray 
Wash  through  the  bars  'vhen  winds  were  high,     120 
And  wanton  in  the  happy  sky ; 
And  then  the  very  rock  hath  rock'd. 
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And  I  have  felt  it  shake,  unshock'd, 
Because  I  could  have  smiled  to  see 
The  death  that  would  have  set  me  free. 

VII. 

I  said  my  nearer  brother  pined, 
I  said  his  mighty  heart  declined. 
He  loathed  and  put  away  his  food : 
It  was  not  that  'twas  coarse  and  rode, 
•  For  we  were  used  to  hunter's  fare, 
And  for  the  like  had  Uttle  care :  ' 
The  milk  drawn  from  the  mountain  goat 
Was  changed  for  water  from  the  moat, 
Our  bread  was  such  as  captives'  tears 
Have  moisten'd  many  a  thousand  years, 
Since  man  first  pent  his  fellow-men 
lake  brutes  within  an  iron  den : 
But  what  were  these  to  us  or  him  ? 
These  wasted  not  his  heart  or  limb ; 
My  brother's  soul  was  of  that  mould 
Which  in  a  palace  had  grown  cold. 
Had  his  free  breathing  been  denied 
The  range  of  the  steep  mountain's  side  j 
But  why  delay  the  truth?— he  died. 
I  saw,  and  could  not  hold  his  head. 
Nor  reach  his  dying  hand— nor  dead— 
Though  hard  I  strove,  but  strove  in  vain, 
To  rend  and  gnash  my  bonds  in  twain. 
He  died— and  they  unlock'd  his  chain. 
And  scoop'd  for  him  a  shallow  grave 
Even  from  the  cold  earth  of  our  cave. 
I  begg'd  them,  as  a  boon,  to  lay 
His  corse  in  dust  whereon  the  day 
Might  shine— it  was  a  foolish  thought, 
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But  then  within  my  brain  it  wronght, 
That  even  in  deaOi  his  free-born  breast 
In  such  a  dungeon  could  not  rest. 
I  might  have  spared  my  idle  prayer— 
They  coldly  kugh'd— and  kid  him  then  i 
The  flat  and  turfless  earth  above 
The  being  we  so  much  did  love ; 
His  empty  chain  above  it  leant, 
Such  murder's  fitting  monument ! 

VIII, 

But  he,  the  favourite  and  the  flower, 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hour, 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  of  all  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought 
To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free  • 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held  untired 

A  spirit  natural  or  inspired 

He,  too,  was  struck,  and  day  by  day 
Was  wither'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
O  Qod  I  it  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  see  the  human  soul  take  wing 
In  any  shape,  in  any  mood :  — 
I've  seen  it  rushing  forth  in  blood, 
I've  seen  it  on  the  breaking  ocean 
Strive  with  a  swoln  convulsive  motion, 
I've  seen  the  sick  and  ghastly  bed 
Of  Sin  deliilous  with  its  dread  : 
But  these  were  horrors— this  was  woe 
Unmixed  with  such—but  sure  and  slow ; 
He  faded,  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
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So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  tender— kind, 
And  grieved  for  those  he  left  behind ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb. 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray— - 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright. 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur— not 

A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot 

A  little  talk  of  better  days, 

A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise. 

For  I  was  sunk  in  silence— lost 

In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most ; 

And  then  the  sighs  he  would  suppress. 

Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 

More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less ; 

I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear— 

I  call'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear ; 

I  knew  'twas  hopeless,  but  my  dread 

Would  not  be  thus  admonished ; 

I  call'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound— 

I  burst  my  chain  with  one  strong  bound, 

And  rush'd  to  him :— I  found  him  not, 

/  only  stirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 

/  only  Ii'  ad—/  only  drew 

The  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew ; 

The  last— the  sole— the  dearest  link  ' 

Between  me  and  the  eternal  brink. 

Which  bound  me  to  my  failing  race, 

Was  broken  in  this  fatal  place. 

One  on  the  earth,  and  one  beneath— 

My  brothers— both  had  ceased  to  breathe. 
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I  took  that  hand  which  lay  so  stiU, 
Alas !  my  own  was  full  as  chill; 
I  had  not  strength  to  stir,  or  strive, 
But  felt  that  I  was  still  alive— 
A  frantic  feeling,  when  we  know 
That  what  we  love  shall  ne'er  be  so. 

I  know  not  why 

I  could  not  die, 
I  had  no  earthly  hopo— but  faith, 
And  that  forbade  a  selfish  death. 

IS. 

What  n«r.t  befell  me  then  and  there 
I  know  not  well— I  never  knew— 
First  came  the  loss  of  light,  and  air, 

And  then  of  darkness  too : 
I  had  no  thought,  no  feeling—none— 
Among  the  stones  I  stood  a  stone, 
And  was,  scarce  conscious  what  I  wist. 
As  shrubless  crags  within  the  mist ; 
For  all  was  blank,  and  bleak,  and  gray. 
It  was  not  night— it  was  not  day. 
It  was  not  even  the  dungeon-light, 
So  hateful  to  my  heavy  sight. 
But  vacancy  absorbing  space. 
And  fixedness— without  a  place ; 
There  were  no  stars— no  earth— no  time- 
No  check- no  change— no  good— no  crime 
But  silence,  and  a  stirless  breath 
Which  neither  was  of  life  nor  death ; 
A  sea  of  stagnar    idleness, 
Blind,  boundless,  mute,  and  motionless  ! 
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A  light  broke  in  upon  my  brain— 

It  WM  the  carol  <rf  a  bird  j 
It  oeaaed,  and  then  it  came  again, 

The  sweetest  song  ear  ever  heard, 
And  mine  was  thankful  tiU  my  eyes 
lUn  over  with  the  glad  surprise. 
And  they  that  moment  could  not  see 
I  was  the  mate  of  miseiy ; 
Bnt  then  by  dull  degrees  came  back 
My  senses  to  their  wonted  track, 

I  saw  the  dungeon  walls  and  floor 

Close  slowly  round  me  as  before, 

I  saw  the  glimmer  of  the  sun 

Creeping  as  it  before  had  done, 

But  through  the  crevice  where  it  came 

That  bird  was  peroh'd,  as  fond  and  tame, 

And  tamer  than  upon  the  tree ; 
A  lovely  bird,  with  aznre  wings, 
And  song  that  said  a  thousand  things. 
And  seem'd  to  say  them  aU  for  me ! 
I  never  saw  its  like  before, 
I  ne'er  shall  see  its  likeness  more : 
It  seem'd,  like  me,  to  want  a  mate, 
But  was  not  half  so  desolate, 
And  it  was  come  to  love  me  when 
None  lived  to  love  me  so  again, 
And  cheering  from  my  dungeon's  brink. 
Had  brought  me  back  to  feel  and  tuink! 
I  know  not  if  it  late  were  free, 

Or  broke  its  cage  to  perch  on  mine. 
But  knowing  well  captivity. 

Sweet  bird  !  I  could  not  wish  for  thine  I 
Or  if  it  were,  in  winged  guise, 
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A  visituit  from  Paradise ; 

IW--Hearen  forgive  that  thoaghi !  the  while      286 

Which  made  me  both  to  weep  and  Bmile— 

I  sometimea  deem'd  that  it  might  be 

My  brother'i  soul  come  down  to  me ; 

But  then  at  last  away  it  flew, 

And  then  'twas  mortal— well  I  knew,  290 

For  he  would  never  thus  have  flown, ' 

And  left  me  twice  so  doubly  lone— 

I'  -ne— as  the  corse  within  its  shroud. 

Lone— as  a  solitary  cloud, 

A  single  cloud  on  a  sunny  day,  295 

While  all  the  rest  of  heaven  is  clear, 
A  frown  upon  the  atmosphere, 
That  hath  no  business  to  appear 

When  skies  are  blue,  and  earth  is  gay. 


Zi. 
A  kind  of  change  came  in  my  fate. 
My  keepers  grew  compassionate, 
I  know  not  what  had  made  them  so, 
They  were  inured  to  sights  of  woe. 
But  so  it  was :— my  broken  chain 
With  links  nnfasten'd  did  remain. 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwa  t, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
^-oiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod ; 
For  if  I  thought  with  heedless  tread 
My  step  profaned  their  lowly  bed, 
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My  braath  came  gupinglj  and  thick, 
And  my  onwh'd  heart  fell  blind  and  sick. 

xti. 
I  made  a  footing  in  the  wall, 

It  was  not  therefrom  to  escape 
For  I  had  buried  one  and  all, 

Who  loved  me  in  a  human  shape ; 

And  the  whole  earth  would  henceforth  be 
A  wider  prison  onto  me : 

No  child— no  sire— no  kin  had  I, 

No  partner  in  my  misery ; 

I  thought  of  this,  and  I  was  glad, 

For  thought  of  them  had  made  me  mad ; 

But  I  was  curious  to  ascend 

To  my  barr'd  windows,  and  to  bend 

Once  more,  upon  the  mountains  high, 

The  quiet  of  a  loving  eye. 

ZIII. 

I  saw  them— and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  changed  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high— their  wide  long  lake  below, 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow ; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush  ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town. 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down  ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle. 
Which  in  my  very  face  did  smile, 

The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle,  it  seem'd  no  more. 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor; 
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But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees, 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze. 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing, 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flowers  growing, 

Of  gentle  breatii  and  hue.  350 

The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall, 
And  they  seem'd  joyous  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast, 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly,  355 

And  then  new  tears  came  in  my  eye. 
And  I  felt  troubled— and  would  fain 
I  had  not  left  my  recent  chain ; 
And  when  I  did  descend  again. 
The  darkness  of  my  dim  abode  350 

Fell  on  me  as  a  heavy  load ; 
It  was  as  is  a  new-dug  grave, 
Closing  o'er  one  we  sought  to  save. 
And  yet  my  glance,  too  much  opprest. 
Had  almost  need  of  such  a  rest.  355 


XIV. 

It  might  be  months,  or  years,  or  days, 

I  kept  no  count— I  took  no  note, 
I  had  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise, 

And  clear  them  of  their  dreary  mote ; 
At  last  men  came  to  set  me  free, 

I  ask'd  not  why,  and  reck'd  not  where. 
It  was  at  length  the  same  to  me, 
Petter'd  or  fetterless  to  be, 

I  leam'd  to  love  despair. 
And  thus  when  they  appear'd  at  last. 
And  all  my  bonds  aside  were  cast, 
These  heavy  walls  to  me  had  grown 
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A  hennitag*— Mtd  all  mj  own  I 
And  UU I  Mfe  M  tbej  wer«  oouM 
To  tew  BM  from  a  moodcI  home  i 
With  ipiden  I  hwl  frieiukhip  made, 
And  watoh'd  them  in  their  raUea  tnule, 
Had  Men  the  miee  hj  moonlight  plaj, 
And  why  ahoald  I  lael  Hw  than  theyt 
We  were  all  inmates  of  one  place, 
And  I,  the  monardi  ci  each  race, 

Had  power  to  kiU— yet,  etnuige  to  tell  I 
In  qoiet  we  had  laam'd  to  dweU— 
My  rery  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  mnoh  a  long  ocmimanion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  aie  >— Even  I 
lUg^'d  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 
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The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

Now  fades  the  gUmmering  landscape  on  the  sight,  6 

And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 
Save  where  the  beetle  wheels  his  droning  flight. 

And  drowsy  tinklings  lull  the  distant  folds; 


Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tow'r. 
The  mopinr  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 

Of  such  as,  w     d'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient  solitary  reign. 
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Beneath  thoae  ragged  elme,  that  yew-tree'e  shade. 
Where  heaves  the  turf  in  nuuij  a  monld'ring  heap, 

Eaoh  in  hie  narrow  cell  forever  laid, 
The  rade  fcwefathen  of  the  hamlet  sleep. 

The  breesjr  call  of  inoense-breathing  Mom, 
The  swaUow  twitt'ring  from  the  straw-hoUt  shed. 

The  cook's  shrill  clarion,  or  the  echoing  horn, 
No  more  shall  roose  them  from  their  lowly  bed. 

For  them  no  more  the  biasing  hearth  shall  born. 
Or  basy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care; 

No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield, 

Their  furrow  oft  the  stnbbwn  glebe  has  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield ! 

How  bow'd  the  woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke! 

Let  not  Ambition  mock  their  useful  twl, 
Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscura; 

Nor  Grandeur  hear  with  a  disdainful  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor. 

The  x>a8t  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  pow'r, 

And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 

Await  alike  th'inevitable  hour, 

The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave. 

Nor  you,  ye  proud,  impute  to  tnese  the  fault, 
If  Mem'ry  o'er  their  tomb  no  trophies  raise. 

Where  thro'  the  long-drawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault 
The  pealing  anthem  swells  the  note  of  praise. 
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Can  storied  ore,  >r  »niiiwted  bust, 

B«jk  to  its  man-.i  .ri  mU  the  fleeUng  breath? 

Can  Honour'i  voic*.  ,-,.,xoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Pktt'ry  r    „i,  t  j,  dull  cold  ear  of  death? 

PerhafM  in  th:    r  /I  ,ct«  I  spot  is  laid 

^*  ^**''*     '  *"  J"'  ''^  ''•'»*  '^t^*  celestial  fire, 
Hands,  that  th    ret..',     opire  ;aight  have -wa^d. 
Orwak'dtoet    .is,  »'...«     i^.^e. 

Bnt  Knowledge    ,  ti»,  ,  hor  ample  page 

Rich  with  the  spoils  >f  -    9  did  ne'er  unroll; 

Chill  Penury  rei  d»»'d  tueir  .  u t>le  rage, 
And  frose  the  genial  current  of  the  soul. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  nnfathom'd  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen, 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air. 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 
The  little  Tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood, 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

Th'  applause  of  list'ning  senates  to  command 
The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 
And  read  their  hist'ry  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade:  nor  circumscrib'd  alone 

Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confin'd  • 

Forbade  to  wade  thro'  slaughter  to  a  throne, 
Aad  shut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind; 
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The  straggling  pangs  of  oomcioaa  troth  to  hule, 
To  qaenoh  the  bloahea  of  ingenaous  8h»m«,  70 

Or  h««p  the  ahrine  of  Imxary  and  Pride 
With  inoenM  kindled  at  the  Mow's  flame. 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife, 
Tljeir  sober  wishes  nevwr  learu'd  to  etrmy; 

Along  the  cool  wqnester'd  Tale  of  life  78 

They  k^t  the  noiseless  tenor  of  thrir  way. 

Yet  ev'n  these  Ixmes  from  inqnlt  to  protect 

Some  frail  memorial  still  erected  nigh, 
With  uncouth  rhymes  and  shapeleHs  sculp^re  deck'd 

Implores  the  passing  tribute  of  a  sigh.  80 

Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unletter'd  Muse, 

The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply ; 
And  many  a  holy  text  around  die  strews, 

That  teach  the  rustic  moralist  to  die. 


For  who,  to  dumb  Forgetfulness  a  prey, 
This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  ling'ring  look  behind  1 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies. 
Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires; 

Ev'n  from  the  tomb  the  voite  of  Nature  cries, 
Ev'n  in  our  ashes  live  their  wo»t©d  fires. 

Poi  thee,  who,  mindful  of  th'  unhonour'd  dead, 
Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate: 

If  chance,  by  lonely  Contemplation  led. 

Some  kindred  spirit  shall  enquire  thy  fate, — 
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H^Iy  some  houy-liMded  awun  may  nj, 
"  Oft  have  we  seen  him  »t  the  peep  of  dawn 

Brushing  with  hMty  steps  the  dews  »w»y, 
To  meei  the  san  upon  the  apkad  lawn : 


« 


■:  I. 


There  at  tne  foot  of  yonder  nodding  beech, 
That  wreathes  its  old  fantastic  roots  so  hi^, 
His  listless  length  at  noontide  would  he  stretch, 
And  pore  upon  the  brook  that  babbles  by. 

"  Hard  by  yon  wood,  niow  smiling  as  in  scorn, 
Mutfring  his  wayward  fancies  he  would  rove; 

Now  drooping  woeful-wan,  like  one  forlorn, 
Or  cras'd  with  care,  ot  oross'd  in  hopeless  lore. 

"  One  mom  I  miss'd  him  on  the  oustom'd  hill. 
Along  the  heath,  and  near  his  fav'rite  tree; 

Another  came;  nor  yet  beside  the  rill, 
Nor  up  the  lawn,  nor  at  the  wood  was  he; 

"  The  next,  with  dirges  due  in  sad  array, 
Slow  through  the  church-way  path  we  saw  him 
borne : — 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay 
Graved  on  the  stone  beneath  yon  aged  thorn." 


THK   BPITAPH. 

Here  rests  his  head  upcm  the  lap  of  Earth, 
A  youth,  to  Fortune  wid  to  Fame  unknown : 

Fair  Science  frown'd  not  on  his  humble  birtii, 
And  Melancholy  mark'd  him  for  her  own. 


Mr  KATI. 


05 


I«rge  was  his  bounty,  and  his  aool  sinoere, 
HeaVn  did  a  recompense  as  largely  send; 

He  gave  to  Mis'ry  all  he  had,  a  tear, 

He  gain'd  from  HeaVn  ('twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 

No  forther  seek  his  merits  to  disdose,  136 

Or  drawliis  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God. 


MY  KATE. 


She  was  not  as  pretty  as  women  I  know 

And  yet  all  your  best  made  of  sanshine  and  snow 

Drop  to  shade,  melt  to  nought  in  the  long-trodden  ways, 

While  she's  still  remembered  on  warm  and  cold  days 

My  Kate.  6 

II. 

Her  air  had  a  meaning,  her  movements  a  grace; 
You  turned  from  the  fairest  to  gaze  on  her  face : 
And  when  you  had  once  seen  her  forehead  and  mouth. 

You  saw  as  distinctly  her  soul  and  her  truth 

My  Kate. 


III. 


Such  a  blue  inner  light  from  her  eyelids  outbroke, 
You  looked  at  her  silence  and  fancied  she  spoke: 
When  she  did,  so  peculiar  yet  soft  was  the  tone. 
Though  the  loudest  spoke  also,  you  heard  her  alone— 

My  Xate. 
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nr. 

I  doubt  if  she  said  to  you  much  that  could  act 
As  a  thought  or  suggestion ;  she  did  not  attract 
In  the  sense  of  the  brilliant  or  wise :  I  infer 
Twas  her  thinking  of  others  made  you  think  of  her— 

My  Kate. 

V. 

She  never  found  fault  with  you,  never  impUed 
Your  wrong  by  her  right;  and  yet  men  at  her  side 
Grew  nobler,  girls  purer,  as  through  the  whole  town 
The  chUdron  were  gladder  that  pulled  at  her  gown— 

My  Kate. 

VI. 

None  knelt  at  her  feet  confessed  lovers  in  thraU; 
They  knelt  more  to  God  than  they  used, -that  was  all; 
If  you  praised  her  as  charming,  some  asked  what  you 

meant. 
But  the  charm  of  her  presence  was  felt  when  she  went— 

My  Kate.         30 
TIL 
The  weak  and  the  gentle,  the  ribald  and  rude, 
She  took  as  she  found  them,  and  did  them  all  good; 
It  always  was  so  with  her— see  what  you  have ! 
She  has  made  the  grass  greener  even  here  with  her  grave  - 

My  KAte.         35 

My  dear  one  !— when  thou  wast  alive  with  the  rest, 
I  held  thee  the  sweetest  and  loved  thee  the  best- 
And  now  thou  art  dead,  shall  I  not  take  thy  part 
As  thy  smiles  used  to  do  for  thyself,  my  sweet  Heart 

My  Kate.        40 


I'll         ; 
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ROSABELLE. 

Oh  listen,  listen,  ladies  gay! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell; 
Soft  is  the  note  and  sad  the  lay 

That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

•'  Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crow  I  ft 

And,  gentle  ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
Rest  thee  in  Castle  Ravensheuch, 

Nor  tempt  the  stormy  firth  to-day. 

"  The  bUckening  wave  is  edged  with  white; 

To  inch  and  rock  the  sea-mews  fly;  lo 

The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 

Whose  screams  forbode  that  wreck  is  nigh. 

"  Last  night  the  gifted  Seer  did  view 
A  wet  shroud  swathed  round  ladye  gay; 

Then  s.-ay  thee,  Fp.Ir,  in  Ravensheuch;  15 

Why  cross  the  gloomy  firth  to-day  ?  " 

"Tis  not  because  Lord  Lindesay's  heir 

To-night  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball. 
But  that  my  ladye-mother  there 

Sits  lonely  in  her  castle-hall.  20 

"  Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride. 

And  Lindesay  at  the  ring  rides  well, 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide 

If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle."— 

O'er  Roslin  all  that  dreary  night  25 

A  wondrous  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam; 
"Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire's  light, 

And  redder  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 
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lb  gUred  on  Bodin's  OMtled  roek, 
It  ruddied  all  the  oopee-wood  glen; 

TwBM  seen  from  Dry^an's  grovee  of  oak, 
And  Men  from  caveni'd  Hawthomden. 

Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  ohapel  proud, 
Where  Boslin's  chiefs  onooffin'd  lie, 

Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  ihrond, 
Sheadied  in  his  iron  panoply. 

Senn'd  all  on  fire,  within,  around, 

I>eep  aaoristy  and  altar's  pale ; 
Shone  every  pillar  foliage-bound. 

And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead  men's  mail. 

Biased  battlemeuh  and  pinnet  high. 
Biased  every  roee-oarved  buttreos  fitir— 

So  still  they  blase,  when  fate  is  nigh 
The  lordly  line  <rf  high  Saint  Olair. 

There  an  twenty  of  Bodin's  barons  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  ohapelle; 

Each  one  the  holy  vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Bosabelle! 

And  each  Saint  Olair  was  buried  there 
With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knell; 

But  the  seapcaves  rung,  and  the  wild  winds  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Bosabelle! 
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LOCHINVAB. 


O,  young  Loohinvar  is  cmne  out  of  the  west, 
Through  all  the  wild  border  his  steed  was  the  best; 
And,  (tave  his  good  broadsword,  he  weapons  had  none, 
fie  rode  all  unarm'd,  and  he  rode  all  alone. 
So  faithful  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 
There  never  was  kuight  like  tiie  young  Loohinvar. 


20 


MOBnnrAR. 

He  staid  not  lor  bmke,  ud  he  atopp-d  not  for  stone, 

He  swam  the  Esk  river  where  ford  there  wiw  none: 

But  ere  he  alighted  at  Netherby  gate. 

The  bride  had  oonsented,  the  gaUant  came  late; 

For  a  laggard  in  love  and  a  dastard  in  war, 

Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Loohiuvar. 

So  boldly  he  enter'd  the  N^therby  Hall, 

Among  bride's-men,  and  kinsmen,  and  brothers,  and  all- 

Then  spoke  the  bride's  father,  his  hand  on  his  sword, 

(For  the  poor  craven  bridegroom  said  never  a  word,) 

«  0  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war. 

Or  to  dance  at  oar  bridal,  young  Lord  Lochinvar  ?  "— 

"  I  long  wooed  your  daughter,  my  suit  you  denied  ;— 
Love  swells  like  the  Solway,  but  ebbs  like  its  tide— 
And  now  am  I  come,  with  this  lost  love  of  mine 
To  lead  but  one  measure,  drink  one  cup  of  wine. 
There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far 
That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

The  bride  kiss'd  the  goblet :  the  knight  took  it  up, 
He  quaffed  off  the  wine,  and  he  threw  down  the  cup. 
She  look'd  down  to  blush,  and  she  look'd  up  to  sigh, 
With  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
He  took  her  soft  hand,  ere  her  mother  could  bar,— 
"  Now  tread  we  a  measure !"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

So  stately  his  form,  and  so  lovely  her  face, 

There  never  a  hall  such  a  gaUiard  did  grace; 

WhUe  her  mother  did  fret  and  her  father  did  fume, 

And  the  bridegroom  stood  dangling  his  bonnet  and  plume ; 

And  the  bride-maidens  whispered,  «  Twere  better  by  far     36 

To  have  match'd  our  fair  cousin  with  young  Lochinvar.'" 
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One  touch  to  her  hand,  and  one  woid  in  her  ear 

When  they  reach'd  the  haU^oor,  and  the  charger  .tood  near: 

«o  light  to  the  croape  the  fair  kdj  he  swung, 

So  light  to  the  saddle  before  her  he  sprung  1  '  40 

"She  is  woni  we  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  : 

TheyOl  have  fleet  steeds  that  follow,"  quoth  young  Lochinvar. 

There  was  mounting  'nung  Oraanes  of  the  Netherby  ckn  • 

Forsters,  Fenwicks,  and  Musgraves,  they  ttxie  and  they  ran; 

There  was  racing  and  chasing  on  Oannobie  Lee,  45 

But  the  lost  bride  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

So  daring  in  love,  and  so  dauntless  in  war, 

Have  ye  e'er  heard  of  gallant  like  young  Lochinvar! 


TO  A  SKYLARK. 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven  or  near  it 
Pourest  thy  fall  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire; 
The  deep  blue  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun 
O'er  which  clouds  are  brightening, 
Thou  dost  float  and  run, 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  has  just  begun. 
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TO  ▲  UTLABK.  CI 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  aroand  thy  flight; 
lake  a  star  of  heaven 
In  the  broad  daylight 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight ;  30 

Keen  as  are  die  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  dear 
UntU  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there.  30 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare. 
From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflow'd.      30 

What  thou  art  we  know  not; 

What  is  most  like  thee  1 
Prom  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 
Drops  so  bright  to  see 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody.  S6 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 
Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not :  40 

Like  a  high-bom  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love-laden 
Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love  which  overflows  her  bower :  45 
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like  m  glow-worm  golden 

In  »  dell  of  dew, 
BcsUering  nnbeholden 

Its  Mfkl  hne 

Among  the  flowen  and  gcM«  which  aereen  it  from  the  Tiew:  60 

Like  •  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
Bj  warm  winds  deflowered, 
TUl  the  soent  it  gires 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-wingM  thieves.  66 

Sonad  of  Temal  showers 
On  the  twinkling  grass, 
.    Rain  awaken'd  flowers, 
All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  dear  and  fresh  thy  moaic  doth  surpass. 


60 


Teaoh  us,  q>rite  or  Hrd, 
What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine; 

I  have  never  heard 
Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  oi  rapture  so  divine: 

Chorus  hymeneal 

Or  triumphant  ohaunt 
Matoh'd  with  thine,  would  be  all 
But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 
Of  thy  happy  strain  t 

What  fields  or  waves  or  mountains  t 
What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  1 
What  love  of  thine  own  kindt  what  ignorance  of  paint 
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TO  A  nnABK. 


With  thy  clear  keen  joyuoe 

Languor  cannot  be: 
Shadow  of  annoyance 
Never  came  near  thee: 
Thou  lovmt;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  lad  latiety.  M 

Waking  or  asleep 

Thoa  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 
^nian  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thj  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  streamt  86 

We  look  bdbre  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not. 
Our  sinoerest  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought     90 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate  and  pride  and  fear; 
If  we  were  things  IxMrn 
Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 


96 


Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 
Tiiat  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poets  were,  thou  soomer  of  the  ground  I 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 

That  thy  brain  must  know. 
Such  harmonious  madness 
From  my  lips  would  flow. 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now  I 
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ENID. 

The  bi»Te  Oenint,  a  kaighi  of  Arthur',  court, 

A  tribatary  prince  of  Devon,  one 

Of  that  great  Order  of  the  Table  Bound, 

Had  wedded  Snid,  Yniol'i  only  child, 

And  loved  her,  aa  he  loved  the  light  of  Heaven. 

And  aa  the  Kj^t  of  Heaven  varies,  now 

At  lunria^  now  at  vanaetk  now  by  night 

With  moon  and  trembling  atars,  ao  loved  Oeraint 

To  make  her  beauty  vary  day  by  day, 

In  crimsons  and  in  purplea  and  is  gems. 

And  Enid,  but  to  please  her  husband's  eye, 

Who  first  had  found  and  loved  her  in  a  stote 

Of  Iwoken  fortunes,  duly  fronted  him 

In  some  fresh  splendour  j  and  the  Queen  herself, 

Grateful  to  Prince  Geraint  for  servio*  dona, 

I^Vd  her,  and  often  with  her  own  t.  hite  hands 

Axnfd  and  deck'd  her,  as  the  loveliest. 

Next  after  her  own  self,  in  all  the  court 

And  Enid  loved  the  Queen,  and  with  true  heart 

Adored  her,  as  the  stateliest  and  the  best 

And  loveliest  of  all  women  upon  earth. 

And  seeing  them  so  tender  and  so  close 

Long  in  their  common  love  rejoiced  Geraint. 

But  when  a  rumour  rose  about  the  Queen, 

Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot, 

Though  yet  there  lived  no  proof,  nor  yet  was  heard 

The  world's  loud  whisper  breaking  into  storm, 

Not  less  Geraint  believed  it ;  and  there  fell 

A  horror  on  him,  lest  his  gentle  wife. 

Through  that  great  tenderness  for  Guinevere, 

Had  suffer'd,  or  should  suffer  any  taint 

In  nature  :  wherefore  going  to  the  King, 
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TOD.  tl 

He  nude  thu  pretext,  thafc  hia  prinoedom  l»y 

doee  on  the  borders  of  a  territory, 

Wherein  were  bandit  earla,  and  caitiff  knights,  U 

AMajWM,  and  aU  fliers  from  the  hand 

Of  Jostioe,  and  whatovwr  loathes  a  law  : 

And  therefore,  till  the  King  himself  shonld  please 

To  cleanse  this  common  sewer  of  all  hia  realm, 

He  craved  a  fair  permission  to  depart,  40 

And  there  defend  his  marches ;  and  the  King 

Mosed  for  a  little  on  his  plea,  bat,  last, 

Allowing  it,  the  Prince  and  Enid  rode, 

And  fifty  knights  rode  with  them,  to  the  shores 

Of  Severn,  and  they  pass'd  to  their  own  land ;  45 

Where,  thinking,  that  if  ever  yet  was  wife 

True  to  her  lord,  mine  shall  be  so  to  me, 

He  compass'd  her  with  sweet  observances 

And  worship^  never  leaving  her,  and  grew 

Forgetful  of  his  promise  to  the  King,  50 

Pornetful  of  the  falcon  and  the  hunt, 

Forgetful  of  the  tUt  and  tournament, 

Forgetful  of  his  glory  and  his  name, 

Forgetful  of  his  princedom  and  its  cares. 

And  this  forgetfulness  was  hateful  to  her.  55 

And  by  and  by  the  people,  when  they  met 

In  twos  and  threes,  or  fuller  companies, 

Began  to  scoff  and  jeer  and  babble  of  him 

As  of  a  prince  whose  manhood  was  all  gone, 

And  molten  down  in  mere  uxoriousness.  60 

And  this  she  gather'd  from  the  people's  eyes  ; 

This  too  the  women  who  attired  her  head, 

To  please  her,  dwelling  on  his  boundless  love, 

Told  Enid,  and  they  sadden'd  her  the  more  : 

And  day  by  day  she  thought  to  tell  Oeraint,  66 

But  could  not  out  of  bashful  delicacy  ; 
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While  he  th.t  w»teh'd  her  «dden,  w«  the  more 
SosptouHu  that  her  lutaie  had  a  taint 

At  last  it  ohaaeed  that  on  a  eammer  mom 
^b«y  deeping  eaoh  hjr  other)  tiie  new  .on 

Beat  through  the  blindle«  oawment  of  the  room. 

^  heated  the  strong  warrior  in  hi.  dreams  • 

Who^  moring,  oast  the  ooverlet  aside, 

And  bared  the  knotted  oolonin  of  his  throat, 

The  massive  square  of  his  heroic  bnast. 

And  arm.  on  which  the  standing  muscle  sloped. 

A.  slope,  a  wild  brook  o'era  Httle  stone. 

Running  too  vehemently  to  break  upon  it. 

And  Enid  woke  and  sat  beside  the  coucli. 

Admiring  him,  and  thought  within  herself, 

Wa«  ever  man  so  grandly  made  as  he  I 

Then,  like  a  shadow,  pass'd  the  people's  talk 

And  accusation  of  uzorioosnes. 

Across  her  mind,  and  bowing  over  him, 

I^w  to  her  own  heart  piteously  she  said  : 

"  0  noble  breast  and  all-puissant  arms, 
Am  I  the  cause,  I  the  poor  cause  that  men 
Reproach  you,  saying  all  your  force  is  gone  t 
I  o»i  the  cause,  because  I  dare  not  speak 
And  tell  him  what  I  think  and  what  they  say 
And  yet  I  hate  that  he  should  linger  here  ; 
I  cannot  love  my  lord  and  not  his  name 
Far  liefer  had  I  gird  his  harness  on  him, 
And  ride  with  him  to  battle  and  stand  by 
And  watch  his  mightful  hand  striking  greLt  blows 
At  caitiffs  and  at  wrongers  of  the  worid. 
Far  better  were  I  laid  in  the  dark  earth, 
Not  hearing  any  more  his  noble  voice, 
Not  to  be  folded  more  in  these  dear  arms. 
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And  (krken'd  from  tb.  high  lighfc  in  hi.  eye.,  IQO 

Tlun  that  mj  lord  throogh  me  thoold  raflbr  •ham«. 

Am  I  ao  bold,  And  ooald  I  m>  atrad  by, 

And  MO  my  dear  lonl  wounded  in  the  itrife. 

Or  maybe  piero'd  to  death  before  mine  eyei, 

And  yet  not  dare  to  tell  him  what  I  think.  105 

And  bow  men  tlor  him.  saying  all  hie  foroe 

Is  melted  i«to  mere  effeminacy  f 

O  me,  I  feel  that  I  am  no  tme  wifb." 

Half  inwardly,  half  andiUy  she  spoke^ 
And  the  strong  pasaioB  in  her  made  her  weep  1 10 

True  teara  npoa  hia  broad  and  naked  breast, 
And  theae  awoke  him,  and  by  great  misciianoe 
He  heard  but  Iragmenta  of  her  later  w«,m  ^, 
And  that  ahe  fear'd  she  was  not  a  true  wu> 
And  then  he  thought,  « In  spite  of  all  my  care.  1  ift 

For  all  my  pains,  poor  man,  for  all  my  paim. 
She  is  not  faithful  to  m^  and  I  see  her 
Weeping  for  aome  gay  knight  in  Arthar'a  haU." 
Then,  though  he  lov'd  and  wverenc'd  her  too  much 
To  dream  she  oould  be  gmlty  of  foul  act,  1 20 

Right  through  his  manful  breast  darted  the  pang 

That  makes  a  man,  in  the  sweet  face  of  her 

Whom  he  lores  most,  lonely  and  miserable. 

At  this  he  hurl'd  his  huge  limbs  out  of  bed. 

And  shook  his  drowsy  .quire  awake  and  cried,  1 26 

"  My  charger  and  her  palfrey ;"  then  to  her, 

"  I  will  ride  forth  into  the  wUdemess ; 

For  though  it  seems  my  spurs  are  yet  to  win, 

I  have  not  fall'n  so  low  as  some  would  wiah. 

And  you  put  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dreRS  1 30 

And  ride  with  me."    And  Enid  ask'd,  amaz'd 

"If  Enid  errs,  let  Enid  learn  her  feult" 
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Bat  he,  "I  chaiige  yon,  ask  not,  but  obey." 
Then  she  bethought  her  of  a  faded  silk, 
A  faded  mantle  and  a  foded  veil. 
And  moving  toward  a  oedarn  cabinet, 
Wheiain  she  kept  them  folded  reverentlv 
With  sprigs  of  summer  laid  between  the  folds, 
She  took  them,  and  array'd  herself  therein 
Remembering  when  first  he  came  on  her 
Drest  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  lov'd  her  in  it. 
And  all  her  foolish  fears  about  the  dress, 
And  all  his  journey  to  her,  as  himself 
Had  told  her,  and  their  coming  .  j  the  court 

For  Arthu-  on  the  Whitsuntide  before 
Held  court  at  old  Caerleon  upon  Usk. 
There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall. 
Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 
Wet  from  the  woods,  with  notice  of  a  hart 
Taller  than  all  his  fellows,  milky  white, 
Kr,t  seen  that  day :  these  things  he  told  the  King, 
^en  the  good  King  gave  order  to  let  blow 
His  horns  for  hunting  on  the  morrow  morn 
And  when  the  Queen  petition'd  for  his  leave 
To  see  the  hunt,  allow'd  it  easily. 
So  with  the  morning  all  the  court  were  gone. 
But  Guinevere  Uy  lata  into  the  mom 
Lost  in  sweet  dreams,  and  dreaming  of  her  love 
For  Lancelot,  and  forgetful  of  the  hunt ; 
But  rose  at  last,  a  single  maiden  with  her, 
Took  horse,  and  forded  Usk,  and  gain'd  the  wood  ; 
There,  on  a  Uttle  knoll  beside  it,  stay'd 
Waiting  to  hear  the  hounds ;  but  heard  instead 
A  sudden  sound  of  hoofa,  for  Prince  Oeraint, 
Late  also,  wearing  neither  huntingniress 
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Nor  weapon,  save  a  golden-hilted  brand, 

Came  qoioUy  flaihing  through  the  shallow  ford 

Behind  them,  and  so  gaUop'd  up  the  knoll. 

A  purple  scari;  at  either  end  whereof 

There  swung  an  apple  of  the  purest  gold, 

Sway'd  round  about  him,  as  he  gallop'd  up 

To  join  them,  glancing  like  a  dragon-fly 

In  summer  suit  and  silks  of  holiday. 

Low  bow'd  the  tributary  Prince,  and  she. 

Sweetly  and  <Jtatelily,  and  with  all  grace 

Of  womanhood  and  queenhood,  answer'd  him : 

"Late,  late,  Sir  Prince,"  she  said,  "later  thaii  we ! " 

"Yea,  noble  Queen,"  he  answer'd,  "and  so  late 

That  I  but  come  like  you  to  see  the  hunt. 

Not  join  it."     "  Therefore  wait  with  me,"  she  said  • 

"  For  on  this  little  knoll,  if  anywhere, 

There  is  good  chance  that  we  shall  hear  the  hounds  : 

Here  often  they  break  covert  at  our  feet." 

And  whUe  they  listen'd  for  the  distant  hunt, 
And  chiefly  for  the  baying  of  Cavall, 
King  Arthur's  hound  of  deepest  mouth,  there  rode 
Pull  slowly  by  a  knight,  lady,  and  dwarf; 
Whereof  the  dwarf  lagg'd  latest,  and  the  knight 
Had  vizor  up,  and  show'd  a  youthful  face. 
Imperious,  and  of  haughtiest  lineaments. 
And  Guinevere,  not  mindful  of  his  face 
In  the  King's  hall,  desired  his  name,  and  sent 
Her  maiden  to  demand  it  of  the  dwarf ; 
Who  being  vicious,  old  and  irritable, 
And  doubling  all  his  master's  vice  of  pride, 
Made  answer  sharply  that  she  should  not  know. 
"Then  will  I  ask  it  of  himself,"  she  said. 
"Nay,  by  my  faith,  thou  shalt  not,"  cried  the  dwarf ; 
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"  Thou  Mt  not  worthy  ev'n  to  speak  of  him  j " 

And  when  ahe  put  her  horse  toward  the  knight,  200 

Stmok  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  retam'd 

Indignant  to  the  Queen ;  at  which  Qeraint 

Exclaiming,  "  Surely  I  will  learn  the  name," 

Made  sharply  to  the  dwarf,  and  ask'd  it  of  him, 

Who  anwrer'd  as  before ;  and  when  the  Prince  205 

Had  put  his  horse  in  motion  toward  the  knight. 

Struck  at  him  with  his  whip,  and  cut  his  cheek. 

The  Prince's  blood  spirted  upon  the  scarf, 

Dyeing  it ;  and  his  f  uick,  instinctive  hand 

Caught  at  the  hilt,  as  to  abolish  him  :  210 

But  he  from  his  exceed:  ig  manfulness 

And  pure  nolnttty  of  temperament, 

W»oth  to  be  wroth  at  sMh  a  worm,  lefrain'd 

Pw«  ev'n  a  wwrd,  aad  so  retaming  said  : 

"  I  will  awenge  this  iamilt,  n<Me  Queen,  215 

Done  m  yaw  mwiihn'a  pessen  to  yourself : 

And  I  wUl  toMsk  this  venvn  to  their  earOis  ; 

For  thangh  I  ride  QMrmed,  I  do  not  doubt 

To  find,  at  soum  pUee  I  shaM  come  at,  arms 

On  loan,  or  eke  for  pWge ;  and,  being  found,  220 

Then  wUl  I  fight  him,  tmd  will  break  his  pride. 

And  oa  the  third  day  will  again  be  here. 

So  that  I  be  not  fiOl'n  in  figlrii.    Farewdl." 

"  Farewall,  fair  Prince,"  answered  tht.  stately  Queen, 
"  Be  prosperous  in  this  journey,  as  in  all ;  225 

And  may  you  light  on  all  things  that  you  love. 
And  live  to  wed  with  her  whom  first  you  love. 
But  ere  you  wed  with  any,  bring  your  bride. 
And  I,  were  she  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Yea,  though  she  were  a  beggar  from  the  hedge,  230 

"  Will  clothe  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  sun." 
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And  Prinoe  Genunt)  now  thinking  thirt)  he  heMd 
Hie  noble  hart  at  bay,  now  the  far  hern, 
A  little  Tez'd  at  kwing  of  the  hunt, 
A  little  at  the  vile  oooancm,  rode,  335 

By  ups  and  downs,  through  many  a  grany  glade 
And  valley,  with  fix'd  eye  fcdlowii^  the  three. 
At  last  they  issued  fmn  the  world  at  wood, 
And  olimb'd  upon  a  fair  and  even  ridge, 
And  show'd  tiiemselvee  against  the  sky,  and  sank.       240 
And  thither  came  Qeraint,  and  underneatii 
Beheld  Uie  long  street  of  a  littte  town 
In  a  long  valley,  on  one  side  of  which. 
White  from  the  mascm's  hand,  a  fortress  rose ; 
And  on  one  side  a  castle  in  decay,  t45 

Beyond  a  bridge  that  spann'd  a  dry  ravine : 
And  out  of  town  and  valley  came  a  noise 
As  of  a  broad  brook  o'er  a  shingly  bed 
Brawling,  or  like  a  clamour  of  the  rooks 
At  distance,  ere  l^ey  settle  for  the  n^t. 


And  onward  to  the  fortress  rode  the  tbrae 
And  enter'd,  and  were  lost  behind  the  walls. 
«'  So,"  thought  Geraint,  "  I  have  track'd  him  to  his  earth." 
And  down  the  long  strert  riding  weadly, 
Found  every  hostel  full,  and  everywhere  266 

Was  iMunmer  laid  to  hoof,  and  the  hot  hiss 
And  bustling  whistle  oi  the  youth  who  scour'd 
His  master's  armour ;  and  of  such  a  one 
He  ask'd,  "  What  means  the  tumult  in  the  town  ?  " 
Who  told  him,  scouring  still,  "  The  sparrow-hawk !  "  260 
Then  riding  close  behind  an  ancient  churl, 
Who^  smitten  by  the  dusty  sloping  beam, 
Went  sweating  underneath  a  sack  of  com, 
Ask'd  yet  once  more  what  meant  the  hubbub  h««  1 
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Who  •niwer'd  gniffly,  «•  Ugh !  the  ^*rrow.h«wk,"      265 

Hien  riding  farther  pMt  an  armourer**, 

Who,  with  back  tnm'd,  and  boVd  above  hU  work, 

Sat  riveting  a  helmet  on  hia  knee, 

He  put  the  aelf-same  query  j  but  the  man 

Not  turning  round,  nor  looking  at  him,  aaid :  270 

"  Friend,  he  that  labours  for  the  sparrow-hawk 

Has  little  time  for  idle  questioners." 

Whereat  Geraint  flash'd  into  sudden  spleen  : 

"  A  thousand  pips  eat  up  your  sparrow-hawk  ! 

Ets,  wrens,  and  aU  wing'd  nothings  peck  him  dead  !    276 

Ye  think  the  rustic  cackle  of  your  bourg 

The  murmur  of  the  world !    What  is  it  to  me  t 

O  wretched  set  of  sparrows,  one  and  all, 

Who  pipe  of  nothing  but  of  sparrow-hawks ! 

Speak,  if  you  be  not  like  the  rest,  hawk-mad,  280 

Where  can  I  get  me  harbourage  for  the  night? 

And  arms,  arms,  arms  to  fight  my  enemy  ?    Speak ! " 

At  this  the  armourer,  turning  all  amazed 

And  seeing  one  so  gay  in  purple  silks, 

Came  forward  with  the  helmet  yet  in  hand,  288 

And  answer'd,  "Pardon  me,  O  stnmger  knight ; 

We  hold  a  tourney  here  to-morrow  mom, 

And  there  is  scantly  time  for  half  the  work. 

Arms  »  truth  !  I  know  not :  all  are  wanted  here. 

Harbourage  t  truth,  good  truth,  I  know  not,  save,       290 

It  may  be,  at  Eari  Yniol's,  o'er  the  bridge 

Yonder."    He  spoke  and  fell  to  work  again. 

Then  rode  Geraint,  a  little  spleenful  yet, 
Across  the  bridge  that  spann'd  the  dry  ravine. 
There  musing  sat  the  hoary-headed  Eari  295 

(His  dress  a  suit  of  fray'd  magnificence, 
Once  fit  for  feasts  of  ceremony),  and  said  : 


«  Whither,  £air  son  t"  to  whom  Oeraint  replied, 

"  O  friend,  I  seek  a  harboara^e  for  the  night" 

Then  Tniol,  *•  Enter,  iherafora,  and  partake  MO 

Hw  slender  entertainment  of  a  house 

Onoe  rich,  now  poor,  but  ever  qten-door'd." 

"Thanks,  Tenerable  friend,"  replied  Oeraint ; 

"  So  that  you  do  not  serve  me  sparrow-hawks 

For  supper,  I  wUl  enter,  I  wiU  eat  305 

With  all  the  passion  of  a  twelve  hours'  fast." 

Then  sigh'd  and  smil'd  the  hoary-headed  Earl, 

And  answer'd,  «  Graver  cause  than  yours  is  mine 

To  curse  this  hedgerow  thief,  the  sparrow-hawk. 

But  in,  go  in ;  for  save  yourself  desire  it,  310 

We  will  not  touch  upon  him  ev'n  in  jest" 

Tien  rode  Geraint  into  the  castle  court, 
His  charger  trampling  many  a  prickly  star 
Of  sprouted  thistle  on  the  broken  stones. 
He  look'd,  and  saw  that  all  was  ruinous.  316 

Here  stood  a  shatter'd  arehway  plumed  with  fern ; 
And  here  had  fall'n  a  great  part  of  a  tower, 
Whole,  like  a  crag  that  tumbles  from  the  cliff. 
And  Uke  a  crag  was  gay  with  wilding  flowers : 
And  high  above  a  piece  of  turret  stair,  32O 

Worn  by  the  feet  that  now  were  silent,  wound 
Bare  to  the  sun,  and  monstrous  ivy-stems 
Claspt  the  gray  waUs  with  hairy-fibred  arms, 
And  suok'd  the  joining  of  the  stones,  and  look'd 
A  knot,  beneath,  of  snakes,  aloft,  a  grove.  325 

And  while  he  waited  in  the  castle  court. 
The  voice  of  Enid,  Yniol's  daughter,  rang 
Clear  through  the  open  casement  of  the  hall. 
Singing ;  and  as  the  sweet  voice  of  a  bird, 
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Hewd  by  the  lander  in  m  lonelj  Mb,  330 

Movea  him  to  think  what  kind  of  bird  it  ia 

That  dngt  eo  delioately  clear,  and  make 

Ooi^jeotare  of  the  plumage  and  the  form,— 

So  tiM  iweet  voice  of  Enid  moved  Qeraint ; 

And  made  him  like  a  man  abroad  at  mom  335 

When  first  the  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 

Comes  flying  over  many  a  windy  wave 

To  Britain,  uid  in  April  suddenly 

Breaks  from  a  coppice  gemm'd  with  gieen  and  red, 

And  he  suspends  his  converse  with  a  friend,  340 

Or  it  may  be  the  labour  of  his  hands, 

To  think  or  say,  «« There  is  the  nightingale,"— 

So  £sred  it  with  Oeraint,  who  thought  and  said, 

"  Here,  by  God's  grace,  is  the  one  voice  for  me." 

It  chanced  the  song  that  Enid  sang  was  one  346 

Of  Fortune  and  her  wheel,  and  Enid  sang : 

"Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  and  lower  the  proud ; 
Turn  thy  wUd  wheel  through  sunshine,  storm,  and  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hata 

"Turn,  Fortune,  turn  thy  wheel  with  smile  or  frown ;  360 
With  that  wild  wheel  we  go  not  up  or  down ; 
Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great. 

"Smile  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  many  lands ; 
Frown  and  we  smile,  the  lords  of  our  own  hands'; 
For  man  is  man  and  master  of  his  fate.  366 

"  Turn,  turn  thy  wheel  above  the  staring  crowd ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thou  are  shadows  in  the  cloud ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  we  neither  love  nor  hate." 

"  Hark,  by  the  bird's  song  you  may  learn  the  nest," 
Said  Yniol ;  "  enter  quickly."    Entering  then,  360 
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Bight  o'«r  m  mount  of  newly-fallen  stones. 

The  doaky-rafter'd  many-oobwebb'd  hall, 

He  found  an  andent  dame  in  dim  brocade ; 

And  near  her,  like  a  blonom  vermeil-white, 

That  lightly  breaks  a  faded  flower-sheath.  Mi 

Moved  the  fair  Enid,  all  in  faded  silk, 

Her  daughter.    In  a  moment  thought  (Jeraint, 

••Here  by  God's  rood  is  the  one  maid  for  me." 

But  none  spake  word  except  the  hoary  Earl : 

"  Enid,  the  good  knight's  horse  stands  in  the  court  j    370 

Take  him  to  stall,  and  give  him  corn,  and  then 

Go  to  the  town  and  buy  us  flesh  and  wine ; 

And  we  will  make  us  merry  as  we  may. 

Our  hoard  is  little,  but  our  hearts  are  great" 

He  spake :  the  Prince,  as  Enid  pass'd  him,  fain       375 
To  follow,  strode  a  stride;  but  Yniol  caught 
His  purple  scarf,  and  held,  and  said,  "Forbear ! 
Rest !  the  good  house,  though  ruin'd,  O  my  sod, 
Endures  not  that  her  guest  siiould  serve  himself." 
And  reverencing  the  custom  of  the  house,  MQ 

Geraint,  from  utter  courtesy,  forbore. 

So  Enid  took  his  charger  to  the  Mali ; 
And  after  went  her  way  across  the  bridge 
And  reach'd  the  town,  and  while  the  Prince  Mid  Earl 
Yet  spoke  together,  came  again  with  one,  385 

A  youth,  that  following  with  a  costrel  bore 
The  means  of  goodly  welcome,  flesh  and  wine. 
And  Enid  bi-ought  sweet  cakes  to  make  them  cheer, 
And  in  her  veil  enfolded,  manchet  bread. 
And  then,  because  their  hall  must  also  serve  390 

For  kitchen,  boil'd  the  flesh  and  spread  the  board. 
And  stood  behind,  and  waited  on  the  three. 
And  seeing  her  so  sweet  and  serviceable, 
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Oemint  had  » longing  in  him  eTeraore 
To  itoop  Md  kin  the  tender  little  thamb, 
^t  oroet  the  trenoher  m  she  laid  it  down  • 
But  after  all  had  eaten,  then  Oeraint, 
For  now  the  wine  made  summer  in  his  veins. 
liet  hiB  eye  rove  in  following,  or  rest 
On  Enid  at  her  lowly  handmaid-work. 
Now  here,  now  there,  about  the  dusky  hall ; 
Then  suddenly  addreet  the  hoary  Earl : 

"  Pair  Host  and  Earl,  I  pray  your  courtesy ; 
This  sparrow-hawk,  what  is  he  ?  tell  me  of  him 
His  name  ?  but  no,  good  faith,  I  will  not  have'it : 
For  if  he  be  the  knight  whom  late  I  saw 
Ride  int-j  that  new  fortress  by  your  town. 
White  from  the  mason's  hand,  then  have  I  sworn 
From  his  own  lips  to  have  it-I  am  Oeraint 
Of  Devon-for  this  morning  when  the  Queen 
Sent  her  own  maiden  to  demand  the  name. 
His  dwarf,  a  vicious  under-shapen  thing, 
Struck  at  her  with  his  whip,  and  she  return'd 
Indignant  to  the  Queen;  and  then  I  swore 
That  I  would  track  this  caitiff  to  his  hold. 
And  fight  and  break  his  pride,  and  have  it  of  him 
And  all  unarm'd  I  rode,  and  thought  to  find 
Arms  in  your  town,  where  all  the  men  are  mad  ; 
They  take  the  rustic  murmur  of  their  bourg 
For  the  great  wave  that  echoes  round  the  world  • 
They  would  not  hear  me  speak  ;  but  if  you  know 
Where  I  can  light  on  arms,  or  if  yourself 
Should  have  them,  tell  me,  seeing  I  have  sworn 
That  I  will  break  his  pride  and  learn  his  name. 
Avenging  this  great  insult  done  the  Queen." 

Then  cried  Eari  Yniol,  «  Art;  thou  he  indeed, 
Oeraint,  a  name  far  sounded  among  men 
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For  noble  deed.  7  and  truly  I,  whm  firrt 

I  Mw  yoa  moving  by  me  on  the  bridge, 

FeU  you  were  aomewhat,  yei^  .nd  by  your  .Uf 

^  pre«,noe  might  have  gue*.'d  you  one  of  tho- 

That  eat  in  Arthur's  haU  at  Camelot. 

Nor  speak  I  now  from  foolish  flattery  • 

For  tWs  dear  child  hath  often  heard  me  praise 

Your  feate  of  arms,  and  often  when  I  paused 

Had  ask'd  agam,  and  ever  loved  to  heaV- 

So  grateful  is  the  noise  of  noble  deeds     ' 
To  noble  hearts  who  see  but  acts  of  wrong  • 
Oh,  never  yet  had  woman  such  a  pair 
Of  suitors  as  this  maiden;  first  Limours 

A  creature  wholly  given  to  brawls  and  ;ine. 
Drunk  even  when  he  woo'd ;  and  be  he  dead 
1  know  not,  but  he  pass'd  to  the  wUd  land 
The  second  was  your  foe,  the  sparrow-hawk. 
My  curse,  my  „ephew-I  will  not  let  his  na^e 
Slip  from  my  lipg  if  I  can  help  it-he 
When  I  that  knew  him  fierce  and  turbulent 
Refused  her  to  him.  then  his  pride  awoke 
And  smce  the  proud  man  often  is  the  mean. 
He  sow  d  a  slander  in  the  common  ear 
Affirming  that  his  father  left  him  gold 

Bnbed  with  large  promises  the  men  who  serv'd 
About  my  person,  the  more  easily 
Because  my  means  were  «,mewhat  broken  into 
liirough  open  doors  and  hospitality  • 
Rais'd  my  own  town  against  me  in  the  night 
Before  my  Enid's  birthday,  sack'd  my  house ; 

From  mine  own  earldom  foully  ousted  me ; 
Built  that  new  fort  to  overawe  my  friends, 
For  truly  there  are  those  who  love  me  yet  • 
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And  kM|w  M  in  thk  niiiMHM  OMtla  hmt, 
WhwB  doobOMs  b*  would  pnt  me  aoon  to  deftkh, 
Bat  tint  bim  prido  too  modi  dMpbM  bm  : 

AndlnjMllMnetiiiiMdoqriMinjMM;  4^0 

For  I  b«Te  let  men  be,  and  bave  tbeir  way ; 

Am  muoh  too  gentleb  have  not  uaed  my  power: 

Not  know  I  wbether  I  be  rery  beae 

Or  very  manfol,  whether  very  wise 

Or  very  fooliib ;  only  thia  I  know,  470 

That  whatsoever  evil  happen  to  me, 

I  seem  to  safRn*  nothing  heart  or  lii.  », 

Bat  oan  endure  it  all  most  patiently. " 

••  Well  said,  true  heart,"  replied  Geraint,  '•  but  arms, 
That  if,  as  I  snppose,  your  nephew  fighte  475 

In  nest  day's  tourney  I  may  break  bis  pride." 

And  Yniol  answer'd,  "Anns,  indeed,  but  old 
And  rusty,  old  and  rusty.  Prince  Geraint, 
Are  mine,  and  therefore  at  yoar  asking,  yours. 
But  in  this  tournament  can  no  man  tilt,  480 

Except  the  bdy  he  loves  best  be  there. 
Two  forks  are  fix'd  into  the  meadow  ground. 
And  over  these  is  laid  a  silver  wand. 
And  over  that  is  placed  a  sparrow-hawk. 
The  prize  of  beauty  for  the  faii-est  thera  485 

And  this,  what  knight  soever  be  in  field 
Lays  claim  to  for  the  lady  at  his  side. 
And  tilts  with  my  good  nephew  thereupon, 
Who  being  apt  at  arms  and  big  of  bone 
Has  ever  won  it  for  the  lady  with  him,  490 

And  toppling  over  all  antagonism 
Has  eam'd  himaelf  the  name  of  sparrow-hawk. 
But  you,  that  have  no  lady,  cannot  fight." 
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To  whom  (hnbki  with  ejM  all  bright  rei>li«L 
I«MJ»g  •  Httte  towMd  him,  "  Your  k»Te  I 
Le*  •••  kj  knoe  in  wrt,  O  noWe  ho»t, 
For  this  dmr  child,  beoM«  I  nerw  »w, 
Though  having  smu  all  baautiM  of  our  timo, 
Nor  OMi  Md  alMwhw«^  anything  w  fkir. 
And  if  I  «aU  her  nam*  wiU  yet  rwuun 
Untamirfi'd  at  before ;  but  if  I  Uve, 
So  aid  me  Heaven  when  at  mine  uttermost, 
As  I  will  make  her  truly  my  true  wife." 

Then,  howKwver  patient,  Yniol'e  heart 
DMoed  in  his  bosom,  seeing  better  days. 
And  looking  round  he  saw  not  Enid  there 
(Who  hearing  her  own  name  had  slipt  awayl 
But  that  old  dame,  to  whom  full  tenderly 
And  fondling  aU  her  hand  in  his  he  said, 
"  Mother,  a  maiden  is  a  tender  thing. 
And  best  by  her  that  bore  her  understood 
Ck)  thou  to  rest,  but  ere  thou  go  to  rest 
TeU  her,  and  prove  her  heart  towaid  the  Prince." 

So  spake  the  kindly-hearted  Earl,  and  she 
With  frequent  smile  and  nod  departing  tound 
Half-disarray'd  as  to  her  rest,  the  giri ; 
Whom  fint  she  kiss'd  on  either  cheek,  and  then 
Cn  either  shining  shoulder  hud  a  hand, 
And  kept  her  off  and  gased  upon  her  Loe, 
And  told  her  all  their  converse  in  the  hall, 
Proving  her  heart :  but  never  light  and  shade 
Coursed  one  another  more  on  open  ground 
Beneath  a  troubled  heaven,  than  red  and  pale 
Across  the  face  of  Enid  hearing  her; 
WhUe  slowly  falling  as  a  scale  that  falls, 
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When  weight  is  added  only  grain  by  grain, 

Sank  her  sweet  head  upon  her  gentle  breast; 

Nor  did  she  lift  an  eye  nor  speak  a  word, 

Rapt  in  the  fear  and  in  the  wonder  of  it. 

So  moving  without  answer  to  her  rest  530 

She  found  no  rest,  and  ever  fail'd  to  draw 

The  quiet  night  into  her  blood,  but  lay 

Contemplating  her  own  unworthiness; 

And  when  the  pale  and  bloodless  east  began 

To  quicken  to  the  sun,  arose,  and  raised  636 

Her  mother  too,  and  hand  in  hand  they  moved 

Down  to  the  meadow  where  the  jousts  were  held, 

And  waited  there  for  Yniol  and  Geraint. 

And  thither  came  the  twain,  and  when  Geraint 
Beheld  her  Erst  in  field  awaiting  him,  540 

He  felt,  were  she  the  prize  of  bodily  force. 
Himself  beyond  the  rest  pushing  could  move 
The  chair  of  Idris.     Yniol's  rusted  arms 
Were  on  his  princely  person,  but  through  these 
Princelike  his  bearing  shone;  and  errant  knights         545 
And  ladies  came,  and  by  and  by  the  town 
Flow'd  in,  and  settling  circled  all  the  lists. 
And  there  they  fix'd  the  forks  into  the  ground. 
And  over  these  they  placed  a  silver  wand. 
And  over  that  a  golden  sparrow-hawk.  650 

Then  Yniol's  nephew,  after  trumpet  blown. 
Spake  to  the  lady  with  him  and  proclaim'd, 
"Advance  and  take  as  fairest  of  the  fair. 
For  I  these  two  years  past  have  won  it  for  thee, 
The  prize  of  beauty."    Loudly  spake  the  Prince,         555 
"Forbear;  there  is  a  worthier,"  and  the  knight, 
With  some  surprise  and  thrice  as  much  disdain, 
Tum'd,  and  beheld  the  four,  and  all  his  face 
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Glow'd  like  the  heart  of  a  great  fire  at  Yule, 
So  burnt  he  was  with  passion,  crying  out,  660 

"  Do  battle  for  it  then,"  no  more ;  and  thrice 
They  dash'd  together,  and  thrice  they  brake  their  spears. 
Then  each,  dishorned  and  drawing,  lash'd  at  each 
So  often  and  with  such  blows,  that  all  the  crowd 
Wonder'd,  and  now  and  then  from  distant  walls  665 

There  came  a  clapping  as  of  phantom  hands. 
So  twice  they  fought,  and  twice  they  breathed,  and  stiU 
The  dew  of  their  great  labour,  and  the  blood 
Of  their  strong  bodies,  flowing,  drain'd  their  force. 
But  either's  force  was  match'd  till  Yniol's  cry,  570 

"  Remember  that  great  insult  done  the  Queen," 
Increased  Geraint's,  who  heaved  his  blade  aloft, 
And  ^rack'd  the  hehnet  through,  and  bit  the  bone, 
And  fell'd  him,  and  set  foot  upon  his  breast. 
And  said,  " Thy  name  ? "     To  whom  the  fallen  man     575 
Made  answer,  groaning,  "  Edym,  son  of  Nudd  ! 
Ashamed  am  I  that  I  should  tell  it  thee. 
My  pride  is  broken  :  men  have  seen  my  fall." 
"  Then,  Edyrn,  son  of  Nudd,"  replied  Geraint, 
"  These  two  things  shalt  thou  do.  or  else  thou  diest,    680 
First,  thou  thyself,  thy  lady,  and  thy  dwarf, 
Shalt  ride  to  Arthur's  court,  and  being  there, 
Crave  pardon  for  that  insult  done  the  Queen, 
And  shalt  abide  her  judgment  on  it ;  next. 
Thou  shalt  give  back  their  earidom  to  thy  kin.  585 

These  two  things  shalt  thou  do,  or  thou  shalt  die." 
And  Edyrn  answer'd,  "These  things  will  I  do. 
For  I  have  never  yet  been  overthrown. 
And  thou  hast  overthrown  me,  and  my  pride 
s  broken  down,  for  Enid  sees  my  fall !"  690 

vnd  rising  up,  he  rode  to  Arthur's  court. 
And  there  the  Queen  forgave  him  easily. 
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'^nd  bdng  yo«i«  1m  duMgwl  hiBMli;  and  gi«ir 
To  hato  feha  afai  th«t  uimfd  w  l&a  hk  own 
Of  Mbdnd,  Arthur*!  Mphew,  aad  fen  «»  hat 

&t  wImii  tbft  thM  dftj  from  tho  h«ntiag.iBeni 
Mxfe*  hwr  tjAmdonx  in  the  warM,  Md  wings 
Mom'  in  Imt  ivy,  Kidd,  for  riM  laj 
With  hw  feir  iMd  ia  the  dim  7«Bov  liglit, 
Aaaoag  tho  dMMjing  ahadowa  of  tho  birdi, 
WoI»  and  brthw^^t  har  of  h«  i«wniae  giTMi 
Holftter  thM  kat  oveto  Frinoo  Ganfait^ 

So  bant  ha  ataaa'd  oe  going  the  third  day, 

He  worid  not  leave  her,  tUl  her  prortae  given— 
To  ride  with  him  thia  momii^  to  the  ooart^ 

•And  tiiere  be  sMMfo  known  to  tile  lately  Qoeen, 
And  there  be  wedded  with  aU  eeremoay. 
At  thia  ahe  oaat  her  ayae  npoa  her  dnaa, 

And  thooght  it  never  yet  had  lookVl  ao  mean. 
For  aa  a  leaf  in  mkl-lf  ovembar  ia 

To  what  it  waa  in  ndd-Oetober,  aeem'd 

The  dreaa  that  now  ahe  look'd  on  to  the  dieaa 
She  IwJc'd  on  ere  the  ooaoing  of  Qeraint. 
And  atUl  ahe  look'd,  and  atill  the  terror  grew 

Of  that  atrange  bright  and  dreadful  thing,  a  oonrt, 

All  ataring  at  her  in  her  fkded  ailk ; 

And  aofUy  to  her  own  aweet  heart  ahe  aaid ; 

"Thia  noble  prinoe  who  won  oar  earidom  baok. 
So  apl«Bdid  in  hia  aota  and  hia  a^r^ 
Sweet  heavM,  how  nraoh  I  ahall  diamdit  him  I 
Would  he  oould  tany  with^  hete  awhile, 
Bat  being  ao  beholdett  to  the  Prinoev 
It  wara  but  Uttle  grnoe  in  any  of  na, 
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To  nek  »  toooncl  fMwir  afc  hfa  liuidiL 
Td  if  IM  ooaU  bttl  «Mn7  a  ib7  or  twok 
M TMlf  iroold  mult  «j«  diai»  and  ta§»  Um$, 
Ihr  Udhr  Uma  ao  nraeli  dknradife  Ua." 

And  bid  ftU  in  loHiiV  far  a  draw 
AU  braaeh'd  and  ioww'd  with  foM,  a  0Q>ll7  giU 
Of  ber  food  uuttiMv  givw  Imt  at  th»  B%ii» 
Bafore  hw  birtiuii^^  thrM  Md  j«M*  ago^ 
That  aiglife  of  in^  wiian  Sdjra  n^'d  tMr  hooM^ 
.4nd  aeatfear^d  an  tbay  had  to  aU  tha  vinda : 
For  wUk  tha  nothar  alMw'd  it^  and  tlia  two 
Wan  tontiog  and  adniriag  it,  tha  werlE 
To  both  appear'd  ao  ooatly,  niaaa  017 

TM  Edyia'a  nan  wara  on  them,  and  tbay  iad 
With  Httia  aaT*  tha  Jawab  thaj  had  on, 
Whioh  being  aoU  and  aeld  had  bought  thaa  liNad 
And  Edym'a  men  had  oaoght  tham  fai  their  fight, 
And  idaoed  them  in  thia  rain;  and  aha  widb'd 

Tha  Frinoa  had  found  bar  in  bar  aneieot  home ; 
Then  Id  her  fancgr  flit  aeroM  the  paat^ 
And  roam  the  goodly  plaoea  that  aba  knew; 
And  laat  bathom^t  her  bow  aha  uaed  to  watch, 
Fear  tliat  old  bome^  a  pmd  of  golden  oarp ; 
And  ona  waa  pateh'd  and  blnrr'd  and  laatrekis 
AnK^  bia  barnish'd  brethren  of  the  pool ; 
And  half  aaleqp  die  mada  oonpariaon 
Of  that  and  tiieaa  to  W  own  &dad  idf 
And  the  f     ^<oiirt,  and  fril  aaleep  again ; 
Anddrea.^  ^taraelf  waa  aneb  a  faded  fwm 
Among  her  borniab'd  aiatera  of  the  pool ; 
Bn*  thia  waa  fai  tt»  ipwd^  <rf  a  tiag ; 
And  though  aba  lay  daik  in  the  pool,  aha  knew 
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That  aU  WM  bright;  that  all  about  wew  Wrd. 

Of  sunny  plume  in  gUded  treUia-work  • 

Wjat  aU  the  turf  ^  rfch  in  plot-  that  look'd  660 

Bach  like  a  garnet  or  a  turkia  in  if 

And  lord,  and  Luiie.  of  the  high  coirt  went 

A   ??;*"»"«  *^i'»«  things  of  .tote ; 
And  children  of  the  King  in  cloth  of  gold 

Oianoed  at  the  door,  or  gamboU'd  down  the  walk..     665 
And  whUe  .he  thou^t,  "They  will  not  see  m^' lime 
A  .totely  queen  who*  name  wa«  Guinevere, 
And  all  the  ohUdren  in  their  cloth  of  gold 
Km  to  her,  crying,  "If  we  have  fish  at  all 

To  pick  the  &ded  creature  from  the  pool. 
And  ca.t  it  on  the  mixen  that  it  die  " 
Aud  therewithal  one  came  and  wized  on  her. 

And  Emd  started,  waking,  with  her  heart 

All  overshadow'd  by  the  foolish  dream.  67B 

And  lo  I  it  wa.  her  mother  grasping  her 

To  get  her  well  awake :  and  in  her  hand 

A  smt  of  bright  apparel,  which  .he  laid 

Flat  on  the  couch,  and  .poke  exultLogly : 

How  fast  they  hold  like  colours  of  a  shell 
^ftt  keeps  the  wear  and  polish  of  the  wave  I 
Why  not?    It  never  yet  was  worn,  I  trow: 
Look  on  it,  child,  and  tell  me  if  you  know  it" 

And  Enid  look'd,  but  all  confus'd  at  first,  685 

Could  scarce  divide  it  from  her  foolish  drea^ ; 
Then  suddenly  she  knew  it  and  rejoiced, 
Andanswer'd.  "Yea,  I  know  it;  your  good  gifl, 
So  sadly  lost  on  that  unhappy  night  • 
Your  own  good  gift ! »  "  Yea,  surely,''  «id  the  d«ne,  690 


"n».  ^ 

"  And  gladly  given  again  this  happy  morn. 

For  when  the  jousts  were  ended  yesterday, 

Went  Yniol  through  the  tov  j,  and  everywhere 

He  found  the  sack  and  plunder  of  our  house 

All  soatter'd  through  the  houses  of  the  town ;  695 

And  gave  command  that  all  which  once  was  ours 

Should  now  be  ours  again :  and  yester^ve, 

While  you  were  talking  sweetly  with  your  Prince, 

Came  one  with  this  and  laid  it  in  my  hand, 

For  love  or  fear,  or  seeking  &vour  of  us,  700 

Because  we  have  our  Earldom  back  again. 

And  yester-eve  I  would  not  tell  you  of  it, 

But  kept  it  for  a  sweet  surprise  at  mom. 

Yea,  truly  is  it  not  a  sweet  surprise  I 

For  I  myself  unwillingly  have  worn  705 

My  faded  suit,  as  you,  my  child,  have  yours, 

And  howsoever  patient,  Yniol  his. 

Ah,  dear,  he  took  me  from  a  goodly  house. 

With  store  of  rich  apparel,  sumptuous  fare, 

And  page,  and  maid,  and  squire,  and  seneschal,  710 

And  pastime  both  of  hawk  and  hound,  and  all 

That  appertains  to  noble  maintenance. 

Yea,  and  he  brought  me  to  a  goodly  house ; 

But  since  our  fortune  slipt  from  sun  to  shade, 

And  all  through  that  young  traitor,  cruel  need  716 

Constrain'd  us,  but  a  better  time  has  come ; 

So  clothe  yourself  in  this,  that  better  fits 

Our  mended  fortunes  and  a  Prince's  bride : 

For  though  you  won  the  prize  of  fairest  fair, 

And  though  I  heard  him  call  you  fairest  fair,  720 

Let  never  maiden  think,  however  fair. 
She  is  not  fairer  in  new  clothes  than  oW. 
Aud  should  some  great  court-lady  say,  the  Prince 
Haw  piok'd  a  ragged-robin  from  the  hedge. 
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And  like  m  m»dmma  brought  her  to  the  court,  72fi 

^  wereyou  .hamed  «»d,  wor«^  might  duune  the  Prince 

To  whom  we  are  beholden ;  but  I  know 

When  my  dear  child  ia  aet  forth  at  her  best, 

That  »~a;er  court  nor  country,  though  they  sought 

Through  all  the  provinces  like  tho«,  of  old  730 

That  lighted  on  Queen  Esther,  has  her  match." 

Here  ceased  the  kindly  mother  out  of  breath  • 
And  Enid  listened  brightening  as  she  lay  • 
^,  as  the  white  and  glittering  star  of  mom 
Parts  fcom  a  bank  of  snow,  and  by  and  by  735 

Shps  mto  golden  cloud,  the  maiden  rose, 
And  left  her  maiden  couch,  and  robed  henelf, 
Help  d  by  the  mother's  careful  hand  and  eye. 
Without  a  mirror,  in  tho  gorgeous  gown ; 
Who,  after,  tum'd  her  daughter  round  and  said.         740 
She  never  yet  had  seen  her  half  so  fair  • 

And  caU'd  her  like  that  maiden  in  the  tale. 

Whom  Owydion  made  by  glamour  out  of  flowere 

And  sweet  jr  than  the  bride  of  Cassivekun 

Flur,  for  whose  love  the  Roman  Ciesar  first  745 

Invaded  Britain,  "But  we  beat  him  back. 

As  this  great  Prince  iavaded  us,  and  we. 

Not  beat  him  back,  but  welcomed  him  with  joy 

And  I  can  scarcely  ride  with  you  to  court, 

Ftr  old  am  I,  and  rough  the  ways  and  wild;  750 

But  Yniol  flroea.  ^nA  I  full  oft  shall  dream 


I  see 


my  pnncess  as  I  see  her  now, 


g*y- 


Clothed  with  my  gift,  and  gay  among  the 

But  while  the  women  thus  rejoiced,  Geraint 
Woice  where  he  slept  in  the  high  hall,  and  call'd 
For  Enid ;  and  when  Yniol  made  report 
Of  that  good  mother  making  Enid  gay 
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In  such  ^ipftrel  u  might  well  beseem 
His  prinoeas,  or  indeed  the  stately  Queen, 
He  aMwer'd :  "  Ewl,  entreat  her  by  my  love, 
Albeit  I  give  no  reason  but  my  wish. 
That  she  ride  with  me  in  her  faded  silk." 
Yniol  with  that  hard  message  went;  it  fell 
like  flaws  in  summer  laying  lusty  corn : 
For  Enid,  all  abash'd  she  knew  not  why, 
Dared  not  to  glance  at  her  good  mother's  face. 
But  silently,  in  all  obedience. 
Her  mother  silent  too,  nor  helping  her, 
Laid  from  her  limbs  the  costly-broider'd  gift. 
And  robed  them  in  her  ancient  suit  again, 
And  so  descended.    Never  man  rejoiced 
More  than  Geraint  to  greet  her  thus  attired  ; 
And  glancing  all  at  once  as  keenly  at  her 
As  careful  robins  eye  the  driver's  toil. 
Made  her  cheek  bum  and  either  eyelid  fall. 
But  rested  with  her  sweet  face  satisfied ; 
Then  seeing  cloud  upon  the  mother's  brow, 
Her  by  both  hands  he  caught,  and  sweetly  said : 

"  O  my  o'  V  ipother,  be  not  wroth  or  grieved 
At  your  .'  -       ,r  my  petition  to  her. 

When  la.    i  iaerleon,  our  great  Queen, 

In  words     •  ^no  lasts,  they  were  so  sweet. 

Made  promise,  that  whatever  bride  I  brought. 
Herself  would  clothe  her  like  the  sun  in  Heaven. 
Thereafter,  when  I  reach'd  this  ruin'd  hold, 
Beholding  one  so  bright  in  dark  estate, 
I  vow'd  that  could  I  gain  her,  our  kind  Queen, 
No  hand  but  hers,  should  make  your  Enid  burst 
Sunlike  from  cloud— and  likowise  thought,  perhaps. 
That  service  done  so  graciously  would  bind 
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The  two  together ;  for  I  wi^h  the  two 

To  love  eMh  other :  how  should  Enid  find 

A  nobler  friend  t    Another  thought  I  h«l ; 

I  cwne  among  you  here  bo  suddenly, 

That  though  her  gentle  prwence  at  the  lists  795 

Might  weU  have  served  for  proof  that  I  was  loved 

I  doubted  whether  filial  tenderness, 

Or  easy  nature,  did  not  let  itself 

Be  moulded  by  your  wishes  for  her  weal ; 

Or  whether  some  fUse  sense  in  her  own  wlf 

Of  my  contrasting  brightness,  overbore 

Her  fancy  dweUing  in  this  dusky  hall  j 

And  such  a  sense  might  make  her  long  for  court 

And  all  its  dangerous  glories :  and  I  thought. 

That  could  I  someway  prove  such  force  in  her  806 

link'd  with  such  love  for  me,  that  at  a  word 

(No  reason  given  her)  she  could  cast  aside 

A  splendour  dear  to  women,  new  to  her. 

And  therefore  dearer ;  or  if  not  so  new. 

Yet  therefore  tenfold  dearer  by  the  power  glO 

Of  intermitted  custom ;  then  I  felt 

That  I  could  rest,  a  rock  in  ebbs  and  flows, 

Fix'd  on  her  faith.     No«r,  therefore,  I  do  .^t, 

A  prophet  certain  of  my  prophecy, 

That  never  shadow  of  mistrust  can  cross 

Between  us.     Grant  me  pardon  for  my  thoughts ; 

And  for  my  strange  petition  I  will  make 

Amends  hereafter  by  some  gaudy-day. 

When  your  fair  child  shall  wear  your  costly  gift 

Iteside  your  own  warm  hearth,  with,  on  her  knees.      820 

Who  knows  1  another  gift  of  the  high  God, 

Which,  maybe,  shall  have  leam'd  to  lisp  you  thanks." 
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He  .poke :  the  mother  wnil'd,  but  half  in  tears. 
Then  brought  .  nuatle  down  .nd  wr.pt  her  T^ 
And  cU.pt  and  kWd  her,  and  they  rJde  awj^. 

Now  thrice  that  morning  Guinevere  had  climb'd 
TTie  giant  tower,  from  whose  high   rest,  they  «iy. 
Men  saw  the  goodly  hills  of  Somerset.  ^ 

And  white  sails  flying  on  the  yellow  sea  • 
But  not  to  goodly  hill  or  yeUow  sea 
Look'd  the  fair  Queen,  hut  up  the  vale  of  Usk, 
By  the  flat  me«Iow.  till  she  saw  them  come  : 
And  then  descending  met  them  at  the  gates 
Embr^c'd  her  with  all  welcome  as  a  friend.  ' 
And  did  her  honour  as  the  Prince's  bride. 
And  cloth'd  her  for  her  bridals  like  the  son  • 
And  all  that  week  was  old  Caerleon  gay,      ' 
Fbr  by  the  hands  of  Dubric,  the  high  saint. 
They  twain  were  wedded  with  all  ceremony. 

And  this  was  on  the  last  year's  Whitsuntide. 
iJut  Enid  ever  kept  the  faded  silk. 
Remembering  how  firso  he  came  on  her 
Drc«t  in  that  dress,  and  how  he  loved  her  in  it^ 
And  aU  her  foolish  fears  . '    «t  the  dress 
And  all  his  journey  tow.      uer.  as  himse'lf 
Had  told  her.  and  their  coming  to  the  court. 

^^  And  now  this  morning  when  he  said  to  her, 

I'ut  on  your  worst  and  meanest  dress,"  she  found 
And  took  It.  and  array'd  herself  therein 
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ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF 
WELUNOTON. 

muano  nr  1851 

Buy  tbe  GrMt  Duke 

With  aa  «;«nnlr«'i  lauMntation, 
Let  as  bury  the  Great  Duke 

To  the  nobe  of  the  mourning  ol »  mighty  wktion. 
Monrning  when  their  leMlen  fkll,  5 

Warrion  carry  tii«  warrior's  pall. 

And  Know  darkens  hamlet  and  halL 


Where  shaU  we  lay  the  man  whom  we  depkre  I 
Here,  in  streaming  London's  oentnl  roar. 

Let  the  sound  of  thowj  he  wrought  for, 
And  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  erermora. 

III. 

Lead  out  the  pageant :  sad  and  slow. 

As  fits  an  universal  woe^ 

Let  the  long  long  procession  go> 

And  let  the  sorrowing  crowd  about  it  grow, 

And  let  the  mournful  martial  music  blow;  * 

The  last  great  Tg»g'ii>hman  is  low. 

nr. 
Mourn,  for  to  us  he  Mens  the  last^ 
Remembering  all  his  gr-     tcss  in  the  Past 
No  more  in  soldier  tashion  will  he  greet 
With  lifted  hand  the  gazer  in  the  street. 
O  friends,  our  chief  stat<K)rac/e  is  mute : 
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Moora  for  the  mui  of  long^during  blood, 

Jr •'•.*««J»n*»rrior,  moderate,  nmAutm,  SS 

Whole  mhim«,lf,»  common  good. 

Mourn  for  the  man  of  Mupleet  inflaenocu 

Yet  oleareBt  of  ambitious  crime, 

Our  greatest  yet  with  least  pretence, 

Great  in  cuunoU  and  great  in  war,  en 

Foremost  captoin  of  his  time. 

Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are, 

In  his  simplicity  sublime. 

O  good  gray  head  which  all  men  knew,  35 

O  voice  from  v.hich  their  oro.  ,  all  men  draw 

O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  irue,  ' 

Ofall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 

Which  stood  fcar^uare  to  aU  the  winds  that  blew  I 

Buch  was  he  whom  we  deplore.  4Q 

The  long  self^iacrifice  of  life  is  o'er 

Hie  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 

T. 

All  is  over  and  done : 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

England,  for  thy  son.  ._ 

Let  the  beU  be  toll'd. 

Render  thanks  to  the  Giver, 

And  render  him  to  the  mould. 

Under  the  cross  of  gold 

That  shines  over  city  and  river,  mq 

There  he  shall  rest  for  ever 

Among  the  wise  and  the  bold. 

Let  the  bell  be  toll'd : 

And  a  reverent  people  behold 

The  towering  car,  the  sable  steeds  i  g^ 
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Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blaron'd  deedi, 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold 

Let  the  beJl  be  toU'd  : 

And  a  deeper  knell  in  the  heart  be  knoU'd ; 

And  the  sound  of  the  sorrowing  anthem  roll'd  60 

Thro'  the  dome  of  the  gclden  cross ; 

And  the  volleying  cannon  thunder  his  loss; 

He  knew  their  voices  of  old. 

For  many  a  time  in  many  a  dime 

His  captain's^jar  has  heard  them  boom  66 

Bellowing  victory,  beUowing  doom  : 

When  he  with  those  deep  voices  wrought, 

Guarding  realms  and  kings  from  shame ; 

With  those  dee]i  voices  our  dead  captain  taught 

The  tyrant,  and  asserts  his  claim  70 

In  that  dread  sound  to  the  great  name, 

Which  he  has  worn  so  pure  of  blam^ 

In  praise  and  in  dispraise  the  same, 

A  man  of  well-attemper'd  frame. 

O  civic  muse,  to  such  a  name,  75 

To  such  a  name  for  ages  long, 

To  such  a  name, 

Preserve  a  broad  approach  of  fame, 

And  ever-ringing*  avenues  of  song. 


▼1. 

Who  is  he  that  Cometh,  like  an  honour'd  guest,  80 

With  banner  and  with  music,  with  soldier  and  with 
priest. 

With  a  nation  weeping,  and  breaking  on  my  restl 

Mighty  Seaman,  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea. 

•8m  note  on  thia  lim,  ^ 
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^ine  island  loveg  thee  well,  thou  famou.  m«,  85 

The  greatest  sailor  since  our  world  began. 

Now,  to  the  roll  of  muffled  drums, 

To  thee  the  greatest  soldier  comes ; 

For  this  is  he 

Was  great  by  land  as  thou  by  sea; 

His  foes  were  thine;  he  kept  us  free; 

O  give  him  welcome,  this  is  he 

Worthy  of  our  gorgeous  rites. 

And  worthy  to  be  hiid  by  thee ; 

For  this  is  England's  greatest  son,  95 

He  that  gain'd  a  hundred  fights, 

Nor  ever  lost  an  English  gun ; 

This  is  he  that  far  away 

Against  the  myriads  of  Assaye 

Caash'd  with  his  fiery  few  and  won  ;  im 

And  underneath  another  sun. 

Warring  on  a  later  day. 

Round  affrighted  Lisbon  drew 

The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs 

Of  his  labour'd  rampart-lines,  jn- 

Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay, 

Whence  he  issued  forth  anew. 

And  ever  great  and  greater  grew 

Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 

Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms,  j  ja 

Back  to  France  with  countless  blows, 

TUl  o'er  the  hills  her  eagles  flew 

Beyond  the  Pyrenean  pines, 

FoUow'd  up  in  valley  and  glen 

With  blare  of  bugle,  clamour  of  men.  jig 

Roll  of  cannon  and  clash  of  arms. 

And  England  pouring  on  her  foes. 

Such  a  war  had  such  a  close. 
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Agsin  their  ravemng  eagle  rose 

In  anger,  wheel'd  on  Europe^hadowing  wings, 

And  barking  for  the  thrones  of  kings ; 

TiU  one  that  sought  but  Duty's  iron  crown 

On  that  loud  sabbath  shook  the  spoiler  down; 

A  day  of  onsets  of  despair  I 

Daah'd  on  every  rocky  square 

Their  surging  charges  foam'd  themselves  away; 

I*3t,  the  Prussian  trumpet  blew  ; 

Thro'  the  long-tormented  air 

Heaven  flash'd  a  sudden  jubilant  ray. 

And  down  wo  swept  and  charged  and  overthrew. 

So  great  a  soldier  taught  us  there, 

What  long-enduring  hearts  could  do 

In  that  world-earthquake,  Waterloo  I 
Mighty  Seaman,  tender  and  true. 
And  pure  as  he  from  taint  of  craven  guile, 
.  O  saviour  of  the  silver-coasted  isle, 
O  shaker  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Nile, 
If  aught  of  things  that  here  befaU 
Touch  a  spirit  among  things  divine. 
If  love  of  country  move  thee  there  at  all, 
Be  glad,  because  his  bones  are  laid  by  thine  1 
And  thro'  the  centuries  let  a  people's  voice 
In  full  acclaim, 
A  people's  voice, 

The  proof  and  echo  of  all  human  fame, 
A  people's  voice,  when  they  rejoice 
At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 
Attest  their  great  commander's  claim 
With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him, 
Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 
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▼n. 

A  pwple's  voice  I  we  are  a  people  yet 

Tho  all  men  else  their  nobler  dreams  forget     ' 

Confused  by  brainless  mobs  and  lawless^e«; 

^amwhoisledushe«,androughi;«,t  ' 

H«  Saxon*  m  blown  seas  and  storming  showers.     166 

We  have  a  voice,  with  which  to  pay  Z  debt  ^ 

Of  boundless  love  and  reverence  and  regret 

To  those  great  men  who  fought,  and  kept  it  ours. 

And  keep  ,t  ours.  O  God.  from  brute  control ; 

O  Statesmen  guard  us.  guard  the  eye,  the  soul         160 

W  Europe,  keep  our  noble  England  whole. 

And  save  the  one  true  seed  of  freedom  sown 

Betwuct  a  people  and  their  ancient  throne. 

^t  sober  freedom  out  of  which  there  sprinm 

Our  loyal  passion  for  our  temperate  kings  ;  ie5 

For.  saving  that,  ye  help  to  save  mankind 

rm  public  wrong  be  crumbled  into  dust 

And  drill  the  mw  world  for  the  march  of  mind, 

Tm  crowds  at  length  be  sane  and  crowns  be  just 

But  wmk  no  more  in  slothful  overtrust  1 70 

Remember  him  who  led  your  hosts  ; 

He  bad  you  guard  the  sacred  coasts. 

Your  cannons  moulder  on  the  seaward  wall  • 

His  voice  is  silent  in  your  councU-hall 

For  ever ;  and  whatever  tempests  lour  1 75 

For  ever  silent ;  even  if  they  broke 

Jn  thunder,  silent;  yet  remember  all 

He  spoke  among  you,  and  the  Man  who  spoke ; 

Who  never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 

Nor  palter'd  with  Eternal  God  for  power :  igo 

Who  let  the  turbid  streams  of  rumour  flow 

Thro'  either  babbling  worldofhigh  and  low ; 
*Bm  note  on  ttiii  Una.  "         ~ ' 
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Whose  life  was  work,  whose  language  rife 

With  ragged  maxims  hewn  from  life ; 

Who  never  spoke  against  a  foe ;  135 

Whose  eighty  winters  freeze  with  one  rebuke 

All  great  self-seekers  trampling  on  the  right : 

Truth-teller  was  our  Enghuid's  Alfred  named ; 

Truth-lover  was  our  English  Duke ; 

Whatever  record  leap  to  light  190 

He  never  shall  be  shamed. 

VIII. 

Lo,  the  leader  in  these  glorious  wars 

Now  to  glorious  burial  slowly  borne, 

FoUow'd  by  the  brave  of  other  lands. 

He,  on  whom  from  both  her  open  hands  195 

lAvish  Honour  shower'd  all  her  stars. 

And  affluent  Fortune  emptied  aU  her  horn. 

Yea,  let  all  good  things  await 

Him  who  cares  not  to  be  great, 

But  as  he  saves  or  serves  the  state. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  rough  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory : 

He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 

For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 

Loveof  self,  before  his  journey  closes,     '  205 

He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 

Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 

All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 

Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story, 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory :  210 

He,  that  ever  following  her  commands. 

On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands. 

Thro*  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 

His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd, 

ShaU  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled  215 
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Are  close  upon  the  Rhining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun. 

Such  was  he :  his  work  is  done. 

But  while  the  races  of  mankind  endure, 

Let  his  great  example  stand  220 

Colossal,  seen  of  every  land, 

And  keep  the  soldier  firm,  the  statesman  pure : 

Till  in  all  lands  and  thro'  all  human  stoiy 

The  path  of  duty  be  the  way  to  glory : 

And  let  the  land  whose  hearths  he  saved  from  shame 

For  many  and  many  an  age  proclaim  226 

At  civic  revel  and  pomp  and  game, 

And  when  the  lorg-illumined  cities  flame, 

Their  ever-loyal  iron  leader's  fame. 

With  honour,  honour,  honour,  honour  to  him,  230 

Eternal  honour  to  his  name. 


IX. 

Peace,  his  triumph  will  bf  sung 

By  some  yet  unmoulded  tongue 

Far  on  in  summers  that  we  shall  not  see : 

Peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one  about  whose  patriarchal  knee 

Late  the  little  children  clung : 

O  peace,  it  is  a  day  of  pain 

For  one,  upon  whose  hand  and  heart  and  brain 

Once  the  weight  and  fate  of  Europe  hung. 

Ours  the  pain,  be  his  the  gain  ! 

More  than  is  of  man's  degree 

Must  be  with  us,  watching  here 

At  this,  our  great  solemnity. 

Whom  we  see  not  we  revere ; 

We  revere,  and  we  refrain 

From  talk  of  battles  loud  and  vain. 
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And  brawling  memories  »li  too  free 

For  8uoh  a  wise  humility 

As  befits  a  solemn  taae : 

We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 

The  tides  of  Music's  golden  sea 

Setting  toward  eternity, 

Uplifted  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 
UntU  we  doubt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other  nobler  work  to  do 
Than  when  he  fought  at  Waterloo, 
And  Victor  he  must  ever  be 
For  tho*  the  Giant  Ages  heave  the  hiU 
And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Ifake  and  break,  and  work  their  will  • 
Tho  world  on  world  in  myriad  myriads  nJI 
Round  us,  each  with  different  powers, 
And  ether  forms  of  life  than  ours, 
What  know  we  greater  than  the  soul  1 

1?  ^.u^'i  ^"^"  "•«"  ^«  »»«iW  our  trust 
Hush,  the  Dead  Ma.ch  wails  in  the  peopIe'sUre  • 

The  black  «.rth  yawns :   the  mortal  disappear ,         ' 
Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust ;  '       „_ 

He  is  gone  who  seem'd  so  great,— 
Gone;  but  nothing  can  bereave'him 
Of  the  force  he  made  his  own 

Being  here,  and  we  believe  him 

Something  far  advanced  in  State,  „., 

And  that  he  weare  a  truer  crown 

Than  any  wreath  that  man  can  weave  him. 

Speak  no  more  of  his  renown, 

W  your  earthly  fancies  down, 

And  in  the  vast  cathedral  leave  him.  „«. 

God  accept  him,  Christ  receive  him. 
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THE    DAY    DREAM. 
Th«  Slupiko  Palaob. 


Th.  varying  year  with  blade  and  sheaf 

Olothee  and  reclothes  the  happy  plains  • 
Here  rests  the  sap  within  the  leaf, 

Here  stoys  the  blood  along  the  veins. 
JJamt  shadows,  vapours  lightly  curl'd, 

Famt  murmurs  from  the  meadows  come, 
lake  hmts  and  eohoes  of  the  world 

To  spirits  folded  in  the  womb. 

n. 

Soft  lu8tre  bathes  the  range  of  urns 

On  every  slanting  terraoe-lawn. 
The  fountain  to  his  place  returns 

Deep  in  the  garden  lake  withdrawn. 
Here  droops  the  banner  on  the  tower. 

On  the  hall-hearths  the  festal  Hres, 
The  peacock  in  his  laurel  bower, 

The  parrot  in  his  gilded  wires. 

in. 

Roof-haunting  martins  warm  their  eggs  • 

In  these,  in  those  the  life  is  stav'd. 
The  mantles  from  the  golden  pegs' 

Droop  sleepily:  no  sound  is  made,— 
Not  even  of  a  gnat  that  sings. 

More  like  a  picture  seemeth  all 
Than  those  old  portraits  of  old  kings, 

That  watch  the  sleepers  from  the  iaU. 
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IT. 

Here  site  the  Bntler  with  »  flask  fg 

Between  hi«  knees.  h»lf<ir»in'd ;  and  then 
The  wrinkled  steward  at  his  task, 

The  maid-of-honoar  blooming  fair: 
The  page  has  caught  her  hand  in  his : 

Her  lips  are  sever'd  as  to  speak :  30 

His  own  were  pouted  to  a  kiss: 

The  blush  is  fiz'd  upon  her  oheek. 

▼. 
Till  all  the  hundred  summers  pass, 

The  beams  that  thro'  the  Oriel  shine, 
Make  prisms  in  every  carren  glass,  35 

And  beaker  brimm'd  with  noble  wine. 
Each  baron  at  the  banquet  sleeps. 

Grave  faces  gather'd  in  a  ring. 
His  state  the  king  reposing  keeps. 

He  must  have  been  a  jovial  king.  40 

TI. 

All  rouni  a  hedge  upshoots,  and  shows 

At  distance  like  a  little  wood; 
Thorns,  ivies,  woodbine,  mistletoes. 

And  grapes  with  bunches  red  as  blood; 
All  creeping  plants,  a  wall  of  green  45 

Close-matted,  bur  and  brake  and  briar. 
And  glimpsing  ove"  these,  just  seen, 

High  up,  the  topmost  palace-spire. 

vn. 
When  will  the  hundred  summers  die. 

And  thought  and  time  be  bom  again,  60 

And  newer  knowledge,  drawing  nigh, 

Bring  truth  that  sways  the  soul  of  men  t 
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Here  all  things  in  their  phme  remain, 
As  all  were  order'd,  ages  since. 

Come,  Care  and  Pleasure,  Hope  and  Pain, 
And  bring  the  fated  bdrj  Prince. 

Thb  SLnpiKO  Bbautt. 
I. 
YiAB  after  year  unto  her  feet^ 

She  lying  on  her  couch  alone 
Across  the  purpled  coverlet, 

The  maiden's  jet-bUtok  hair  has  grown. 
On  either  side  her  tranced  form 

Forth  streaming  from  a  braid  of  pearl: 
The  slumbrous  light  is  rich  and  warm, 

And  moves  not  on  the  rounded  curL 

II. 
The  silk  star^broidered  coverlid 

Unto  her  limbs  itself  doth  mould 
Languidly  ever ;  and,  amid 

Her  full  black  ringlets  downward  roll'd. 
Glows  forth  each  softly-shadow'd  arm 

With  bracelets  of  the  diamond  bright: 
Her  constant  beauty  doth  inform 

Stillness  with  love,  and  day  with  light. 

\  III. 

She  sleeps :  her  breathings  are  not  heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart. 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirr'd 

That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 
She  sleeps :  on  either  hand  upsweils 

The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightlj^  prest : 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 

A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest. 
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All  predooa  things,  disoorar'd  Jata^ 

To  thoM  who  Mek  them  imw  forth ; 
For  love  in  leqael  works  with  fate, 

And  draws  the  reU  from  hidden  worth. 
He  travels  far  from  other  skies — 

His  mantle  glitters  on  the  rooks— 
A  faiiy  Prince^  with  joyful  eyes, 

And  lighter-footed  than  the  fox, 

II. 

The  bodies  and  the  bones  of  those 

Thftt  strove  in  other  days  to  pass, 
Are  wither'd  in  the  thorny  olos^ 

Or  soatter'd  blanching  on  the  grass. 
He  gazes  on  the  silent  dead : 

'They  perish'd  in  their  daring  deeds.' 
This  proverb  flashes  thro'  his  head, 

•  The  many  fail :  the  one  succeeds.' 

III. 
He  r-  nes,  scarce  knowing  what  he  seeks  : 

He  breaks  the  hedge :  he  enters  there  : 
The  colour  flies  into  his  cheeks : 

He  trusts  to  light  on  something  fair ; 
For  all  his  life  the  charm  did  talk 

About  his  path,  and  hover  near 
With  words  of  promise  in  his  walk, 

And  whisper'd  voices  in  his  ear. 

IV. 

More  close  and  close  his  footsteps  wind ; 
The  Magic  Music  in  his  heart 
»ts  quick  and  quicker,  till  he  find 
The  quiet  chamber  far  apart. 
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Hia  ipirit  flatten  like  m  krk, 

He  ■toope— to  kiaa  her— on  hit  knee.  1 10 

•l4)ve,  if  thy  treiMa  be  so  dark, 

How  dark  thoee  hidden  eyea  miut  be  i' 

Tn  RiYiYAi. 
I. 
A  TOUCH,  •  kiM !  the  oharm  was  snapt 

ITiere  rose  a  noise  of  striking  clocks; 
And  feet  that  ran,  and  doors  that  dapt,  110 

And  barking  dogs,  and  crowing  cooks ; 
A  fuller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breese  thro'  all  the  garden  swept, 
A  sudden  hubbnb  shook  the  hall. 

And  p-tty  feet  the  fountain  lee^t.  ijo 

II. 
The  hedge  broke  in,  the  banner  blew, 

The  butler  drank,  the  steward  icrawl'd. 
The  fire  shot  up,  the  martin  flew. 

The  narrot  scream'd,  the  peacock  squall'd, 
The  maid  and  page  renew'd  their  strife,  126 

The  palace  bang'd,  and  buzjt'd  and  clackt, 
And  all  the  long  pent  stream  of  life 

Dash'd  downward  in  a  cataract. 

III. 

And  last  with  these  the  king  awoke. 

And  in  his  chair  himself  uprear'd,  130 

And  yawn'd,  and  rubb'd  his  face,  and  spoke, 

•  By  holy  rood,  a  royal  beard ! 
How  say  you?  we  have  slept,  my  lords. 

My  beard  has  grown  into  my  lap.' 
The  barons  swore,  with  many  words,  186 

'Twas  but  an  after-dinner's  nap. 
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nr. 
•Pwtiy/  retnni'd  the  king,  'but  itill 

My  joinU  tun  Romething  otiff  or  w. 
My  lord,  and  ihall  we  pM«  the  bill 

I  mention'd  half  an  hour  ago  t' 
The  chancellor,  sedate  and  rain, 

In  coarteou  worda  retum'd  reply : 
But  daUied  with  his  golden  chain, 

And,  smiling,  put  the  question  by. 

Thb  Dbpabtubc 
I. 
Am)  on  her  lover's  arm  she  leant, 

And  round  her  waist  she  felt  it  fold. 
And  far  across  the  hills  they  went 

In  that  new  world  which  is  the  old : 
Across  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
And  deep  into  the  dying  day 

The  happy  princess  folic  w'd  him. 

II. 
•  I'd  sleep  another  hundred  years, 

O  love,  for  such  another  kiss ;' 
'O  wake  for  ever,  love,'  she  heare, 

•O  love,  'twas  such  as  this  and  this.' 
And  o'er  them  many  a  sliding  star. 

And  many  a  merry  wind  was  borne. 
And  stream'd  thro'  many  a  golden  bar. 

The  twilight  melted  into  mom. 

III. 
•O  eyes  long  laid  in  happy  sleep  !' 

'  O  happy  sleep,  that  Ughtly  fled  !' 
*  O  happy  kiss,  that  woke  thy  sleep  i 

•O  love,  thy  kiss  would  wake  the  dead !' 
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And  o'er  them  nmny  «  flowing  rugs 

Of  vapour  buoy'd  the  onwoent-bwk. 
And,  rapt  thro'  nwnjr  •  ronj  obanm. 
The  twilight  died  into  the  darkT 

IV. 

'A  hundred  lummen I  can  it  bet 

And  whither  goest  thou,  tell  me  wheraf 
'O  Mek  my  father',  court  with  me, 

For  there  are  greater  bonders  there.' 
And  o'er  the  hills,  and  far  away 

Beyond  their  utmost  purple  rim, 
Beyond  the  night,  across  the  day, 

Thro'  aU  the  world  she  foUow'd  him. 

Moral. 
I. 
So,  Lady  Flora,  take  my  lay. 

And  if  you  find  no  moral  there, 
Oo,  look  in  any  gUws  and  say, 

What  moral  is  in  being  fair. 
Oh,  to  what  uses  shall  we  put 

TTie  wildweed-flower  that  simply  blows? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 

Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

II. 

But  any  mar  that  walks  the  mead, 

In  bud  or  blade,  or  bloom,  may  find. 
According  as  his  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  Uke  Nature,  dearest  friend; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end. 
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*YOU  ASK  MB,  WHY.  THC  ILL  AT  EASE.* 
You  ask  me,  why,  tho'  iU  at  ease, 
Within  this  r^on  I  subsist. 
Whose  spirits  falter  in  the  mist, 
And  languish  for  the  purple 


'1 


It  is  the  land  that  freemen  tiD, 

That  sober-suited  Freedom  chose, 

The  land,  where  girt  with  friends  or  foes 

A  man  may  speak  ths  thing  he  wiU  j 

A  land  of  settled  government, 

A  land  of  just  and  old  renown,  jq 

Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 
Prom  precedent  to  precedent : 

Where  faction  seldom  gathers  head. 
But  by  degrees  to  fullness  wrought, 
The  strength  of  some  diffusive  thought  15 

Hath  time  and  space  to  work  and  spread. 

Should  banded  unions  persecute 
Opinion,  and  induce  a  time 
When  single  thought  is  civil  crime, 

And  individual  freedom  mute;  20 

Tho'  Power  should  make  from  land  to  land 

The  name  of  Britain  trebly  great— 

Tho'  every  channel  of  the  State 
Should  fill  and  choke  with  golden  sand- 
Yet  waft  me  from  the  harbour-mouth,  2S 

Wild  wind !     I  seek  a  warmer  sky, 

And  I  will  see  before  I  die 
The  pahns  and  temples  of  the  South. 
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THE  TRAVELLER 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,— 
Or  by  the  Uuy  Scheldt  or  wandering  Po ; 
Or  onward,  where  the  rode  Carinthian  bJior 
Against  the  houseless  stranger  shats  the  door  • 
Or  where  Campania's  pUin  forsaken  lies, 
A  weary  waste  expanding  to  the  skies  ;— 
Where'er  I  roam,  whatever  realms  to  see 
My  heart  untravell'd  fondly  turns  to  thee ; 
Still  to  my  brother  turns,  with  ceaseless  pain, 
And  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening  chain. 

Eternal  blessings  crown  my  earliest  friend, 
Ajod  roond  his  dwelling  guardian  saints  attend : 
Blest  be  that  spot,  where  cheerful  guests  retire 
To  pause  from  toil,  and  trim  their  evening  fire ; 
Blest  that  abode,  where  want  and  pain  repair,' 
And  every  stranger  finds  a  ready  chair ; 
Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty' crown'd, 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around 
Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 
Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 
Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food, 
And  learn  the  luxury  of  doing  good. 

But  me,  not  destin'd  such  delighte  U>  share, 
My  prime  of  life  in  wandering  spent  and  care- 
Impel     ,  with  steps  unceasing,  to  pursue 
Some  tieeting  good,  that  mocks  me  with  the  view,- 
That,  like  the  circle  bounding  earth  and  skies, 
Allures  from  far,  yet,  as  I  follow,  flies,— 
My  fortune  leads  to  traverse  realms  alone, 
And  find  no  spot  of  all  the  worid  my  own. 
Ev'n  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend. 
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I  sit  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend ; 
And,  plac'd  on  high  above  the  storm's  career, 
Look  downward  where  an  hundred  realms  appear  : 
lAkes,  forests,  cities,  plains,  extending  wide,  35 

The  pomp  of  kings,  the  shepherd's  humbler  pride. 

When  thus  creation's  charms  around  combine. 
Amidst  the  store  should  thankless  pride  repine  ? 
Say,  should  the  philosophic  mind  disdain 
That  good  which  makes  each  humbler  bosom  vain  t       40 
Let  school-taught  pride  dissemble  all  it  can. 
These  little  things  are  great  to  little  man ; 
And  wiser  he,  whose  sympathetic  mind 
Exults  in  all  the  good  of  r.ii  mankind. 
Ye  glittering  towns,  with  wealth  and  splendor  crown'd,  45 
Ye  fields,  where  summer  spreads  profusion  round. 
Ye  lakes,  whose  vessels  catch  the  busy  gale. 
Ye  bending  swains,  that  drees  the  flowery  vale ; 
For  me  your  tributary  stores  combine ; 
Creation's  heir,  the  worid— the  world  is  mine !  50 

As  some  lone  miser,  visiting  his  store, 
Bends  at  his  treasure,  counts,  recounts  it  o'er  • 
Hoards  after  hoards  his  rising  raptures  fill. 
Yet  still  he  sighs,  for  hoards  are  wanting  still : 
Thus  to  my  breast  alternate  passions  rise,  55 

Pleas'd  with  each  good  that  Heaven  to  man  supplies  : 
Yet  oft  a  sigh  prevails,  and  sorrows  fall. 
To  see  the  hoard  of  human  bliss  so  small  j 
And  oft  I  wish,  amidst  the  scene,  to  find 
Some  spot  to  real  happiness  consign'd,  60 

Where  my  worn  soul,  each  wandering  hope  at  rest. 
May  gather  bliss  to  see  my  fellows  blest. 

But  where  to  find  that  happiest  spot  below. 
Who  can  direct,  when  all  pretend  to  know  t 
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^e  Shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Bo  %  proclauns  that  happiest  spot  hi,  own ; 
Extoh  the  treasures  of  his  stormy  seas, 
And  h«  long  nighte  of  revelry  and  ease ; 
The  naked  negro,  panting  at  the  .ine. 

W  of  his  golden  sands  and  pr'my  wine. 

Basks  m  tiie  gkre,  or  stems  the  tepid  wave. 

And  thanks  his  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gave. 

Such  IS  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  i^m ; 

^18  first,  best  country  ever  is  at  home. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  if  countries  we  compare. 
And  estimate  the  blessings  which  they  share, 
Though  patr  ots  flatter,  still  shall  wisdom  find 
An  equal  portion  dealt  to  all  mankind  • 

3  different  good,  by  art  or  nature  given, 
lo  different  nations  makes  their  blessings  even. 

Nature,  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all, 
S^ll  grants  her  bliss  at  labour's  earnest  call : 

With  food  as  well  the  peasant  is  supplied 
On  Idra  s  cliffs  as  Arno's  shelvy  side  • 

And,  though  the  rocky^^rested  summits  frown. 

These  rocks  by  custom  turn  to  beds  of  down 
IVorn  art  more  various  are  the  blessings  seni  : 
W^ilth,  commerce,  honour,  li^gEfcy.  content. 
Yet  these  each  other's  power  so  stronglSiitest, 
i^t  either  seems  destructive  of  the  rest. 

^IZT'"""^^  'u^"""^  •"'»"'  --^"t-ent  fails, 
And  honour  sinks  where  commerce  long  prevails 
Hence  every  state,  to  one  lov'd  blessing  prone,    " 
Conforms  and  models  life  to  that  alone  • 
Each  to  the  favourite  happiness  attends^ 
And  spurns  the  plan  that  aims  at  other  ends : 
rill,  earned  to  excess  in  each  domain. 
This  favourite  good  begets  peculiar  pain. 
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But  let  us  try  these  truths  with  closer  e^es, 
And  trace  them  through  the  prospect  as  it  lies.  100 

Here  for  a  while,  my  proper  cares  resign'd, 
Here  let  me  sit  in  sorrow  for  mankind  ; 
Like  yon  neglected  shrub,  at  random  cLt, 
That  shades  the  steep,  and  sighs  at  every  blast 

Far  to  the  right,  where  Apennine  ascends,  106 

Bright  as  the  summer,  Itals^  extends; 
^  uplands  sloping  deck  the  mountain's  side, 
Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride  ; 
WhUe  oft  some  temple's  mouldering  tops  between 
With  venerable  grandeur  mark  the  scene.  i  lo 

Could  nature's  bounty  satisfy  the  breast, 
The  sons  of  Italy  were  surely  blest. 
Whatever  fruits  in  diflFereat  climes  are  found, 
^at  proudly  rise,  or  humbly  couH;  the  ground  : 
Whatever  blooms  in  torrid  tracts  appear,  1 15 

Whose  bright  succesdon  decks  the  varied  year ; 
Whatever  sweets  -alute  the  northern  sky 
With  vernal  '•  ^,  taat  blossom  but  to  die ; 
These,  her    uisporting,  own  the  kindred  soil, 
Nor  ask  luxuriance  from  the  planter's  toil ;  ]  oq 

While  sea-born  gales  their  gelid  wings  expand 
To  winnow  fragrance  round  the  smiling  land. 

But  small  the  bliss  that  sense  alone  bostowa, 
And  sensual  bliss  is  all  this  nation  knows. 
In  florid  beauty  groves  and  fields  appear,  1 05 

Man  seems  the  only  growth  that  dwindles  here 
Contrasted  faults  thro^h  all  his  mcaners  reign  : 
Though  poor,  luxurious;  though  submissive,  vain  • 
Though  grave,  yet  trifling;  zealous,  yet  untrue; 
And  even  m  penance  planning  sins  anew.  ijQ 
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All  evils  here  contaminate  the  mind, 

That  opulence  departed  leaves  behind  ; 

iW  wealth  was  theirs,  not  far  remov'd  the  date 

When  commerce  proudly  flourished  through  the'sUte. 

At  her  command  the  palace  learnt  to  rise,  135 

Again  the  long-faUen  column  sought  the  skies  • 

The  canvas  glow'd  beyond  ev'n  nature  warm,  ' 
^e  pregnant  quarry  teem'd  with  human  form  • 
Till,  more  unsteady  than  the  southern  gale 

Ommerce  on  other  shores  display'd  her  sail;  iin 

WhUe  nought  remain'd  of  all  that  riches  gave 

But  towns  unmann'd,  and  lords  without  a  slave  • 
And  late  the  nation  found,  with  fruitless  skill, 
Its  former  strength  was  but  plethoric  ill. 

Yet  still  the  loss  of  wealth  is  here  supplied  145 

By  arts,  the  splendid  wrecks  of  former  pride  • 
Prom  these  the  feeble  heart;  and  long-fallen  mind 
An  easy  compensation  seem  to  find. 
Here  may  be  seen,  in  bloodless  pomp  array'd. 
The  pasteboard  triumph  and  the  cavalcade ;  '  1 50 

Processions  form'd  for  piety  and  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  in  every  grove. 
By  sports  Uke  these  are  all  their  cares  beguil'd, 

The  sports  of  children  satisfy  the  child ; 

Each  nobler  aim,  reprept  by  long  control,  155 

Now  smks  at  last,  or  feebly  mans  the  soul ; 

While  low  delights,  succeeding  fast  behind' 

In  happier  meanness  occupy  the  mind. 

As  in  those  domes  where  Csesars  once  bore  sway, 

Defac'd  by  time  and  tottering  in  decay,  '         ^qq 

There  in  the  ruin,  heedless  of  the  dead. 

The  shelter-seeking  peasant  builds  his  shed ; 

And,  wondering  man  could  want  the  larger'pile, 

Exults,  and  owns  his  cottage  with  a  smile. 
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My  lool,  turn  from  them ;  turn  we  to  snrrej  166 

Whew  rougher  olimee  »  noUer  race  dispUy  j 
Where  the  bledr  Swiss  their  stormy  munsioii  tread. 
And  foroe  »  churlish  soil  for  scanty  bread. 
No  product  here  the  barren  hills  afford, 
But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and  hU  sword ;  170 

No  vernal  blooms  their  torpid  rooks  anmy. 
But  winter  lingering  chUls  the  lap  of  May ; 
No  sephyr  fondly  sues  the  mountain's  breast, 
But  meteors  gkre,  and  stormy  glooms  invest 

Yet  still,  even  here,  ooataat  can  spread  a  charm,     176 
Redress  the  clime,  and  all  its  rage  disarm. 
Thouph  poor  the  peasant's  hut,  his  feasts  though  smaU, 
He  sees  his  Uttle  lot  the  lot  of  aU ; 
Sees  no  contiguous  palace  rear  its  head 
To  shame  the  meanness  of  his  humble  shed ;  1 80 

No  costly  lord  the  sumptuous  banquet  deal 
To  make  him  loathe  his  vegetable  meal ; 
But  calm,  and  bred  in  ignorance  and  toil. 
Each  wish  contracting,  fits  him  to  the  soil. 
Cheerful,  at  mom,  he  wakes  from  short  repose,  185 

Breasts  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  he  goes ; 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep, . 
Or  drives  his  venturous  plowshare  to  the  steep  ; 
Or  seeks  the  den  where  snow-tracks  mark  the  way, 
And  drags  the  struggling  savage  into  day.  '     igQ 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped, 
He  sits  him  down,  the  monarch  of  a  shed ; 
Smiles  by  his  cheerful  fire,  aud  round  surveys 
His  children's  looks,  that  brighten  at  the  bl'aze. 
While  his  loVd  partner,  boastful  of  her  hoard,  195 

Displays  her  cleanly  platter  on  the  board ; 
And  haply  too  some  pilgrim,  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed. 
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Tha«  eveiy  good  his  native  wilda  imp«rt» 
Imprinte  the  patriot  pawion  on  his  heart ;  200 

And  oy'n  those  hUls  that  round  his  mansion  rise 
Enhance  the  bliss  his  scanty  fund  supplies. 

Dear  is  that  shed  to  which  his  soul  con  onns, 

And  dear  that  hill  which  lif  to  him  to  the  storms : 

And  as  a  ohUd,  when  scaring  sounds  molest,  206 

Clings  dose  and  closer  to  the  mother's  breast, 

So  the  loud  torrent  and  the  whirlwind's  roar 

But  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  more. 

Such  are  the  charms  to  barren  states  assign'd  : 
Their  wants  but  few,  their  wishes  all  confin'd.  210 

Yet  let  them  only  share  the  praises  due ; 
If  few  their  wants,  their  pleasures  are  but  few ; 
For  every  want  that  stimulates  the  breast 
ttmes  a  source  of  pleasure  when  redrest. 
lience  from  such  lands  each  pleasing  science  flies,     2 1 6 
liat  first  excites  desire,  and  then  supplies ; 
fUnknown  to  them,  when  sensual  pleasures  cloy, 
ITo  fill  the  languid  pause  with  finer  joy  j 
[Unknown  those  powers  that  raise  the  soul  to  flame 

atch  every  nerve,  and  vibrate  through  the  frame :     220 
Their  level  life  is  but  a  smouldering  fire, 
Unquenoh'd  by  want,  unfann'd  by  strong  desire ; 
Unfit  for  raptures,  or,  if  raptures  cheer 
On  some  high  festival  of  once  a  year, 
In  wild  excess  the  vulgar  breast  takes  fire,  225 

Till,  buried  in  debauch,  the  bliss  expire. 

But  not  their  jog  alone  thus  coarse^  flow ; 
Their  morals.  Uke  their  pleasureCaretSit  Ja». 
For,  as  refinement  stops,  from  sire  to  son, 
Unalter'd,  unimprov'd,  the  manners  run ;  230 

And  love's  and  friendship's  finely  pointed  dart 
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Fall  Unnted  from  e^h  indorsted  heart 

Some  sterner  yirtoee  o'er  the  moantain's  breMt 

May  ait,  like  faloons  cowering  on  the  nest ; 

But  all  the  gentler  moral.,  .uoh  as  play  r 

^rough  life's  more  ooltur'd  walk^  and  charm  the  waj  -  - 

These,  Ur  diapers'd,  on  timorous  pinions  fly, 

To  sport  and  flutter  in  a  kinder  sky. 

To  kinder  siies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 
I  turn ;  and  France  displays  her  bright  domain.  240 

Oay,  sprightly  land  of  mirth  and  social  ease 
Pleas'd  with  thyself,  whom  all  the  world  oaii  please. 
How  often  have  I  led  thy  sportive  choir. 
With  tuneless  pipe,  beside  the  murmuring  Loire  I 
Where  shading  elms  along  the  margin  grew,  245 

And  f reshen'd  from  the  wave  the  xephyr  flew ; 
And  haply,  though  my  harsh  touch,  faltering  still 
But  mock'd  aU  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancer's  skill, 
Yet  would  the  village  praise  my  wondrous  power. 
And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noontide  hour.  200 

Alike  aU  ages :  dames  of  ancient  days 
Have  led  their  children  through  the  mirthful  maze  : 
And  the  gay  grandsire,  skill'd  in  gestic  lore, 
Has  frisk'd  beneath  the  burthen  of  threescore. 

So  blest  a  Ufe  these  thoughtless  realms  displav ;      265 
Thus  idly  busy  rolls  their  worid  away. 
Theirs  are  those  arts  that  mind  to  mind  endear. 
For  hcnffljt  forms  the  social  temper  here : 
fenoujr^thatpraise  which  real  merit  gains, 
Or  even  imagmwy  wortFoB&mS;  260 

Here  passes  current;  paid  from  hand  to  hand, 
It  shifts  in  splendid  traffic  round  the  land ; 
From  court*,  to  camps,  to  cottages  it  strayi, 
And  all  are  taught  i>n  avaric^  gf  pr^.},^, 
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Tbmj  pleM^  «n  plWd ;  th«j  gira  to  g«fe  Mtaem, 
Till,  Meming  blett,  they  grow  to  what  they  leem. 

Bot  while  this  softer  art  their  bliss  snpplies. 
It  gives  their  follies  also  room  to  rise; 
For  praise  too  dearly  lov'd,  or  warmly  sought 
Enleeblee  all  internal  strength  of  thought:  270 

And  the  weak  sool,  within  itself  unblest, 
Leans  for  all  pleasure  on  another's  breast. 
Hence  ostentation  here,  with  tawdry  art> 
Pknts  for  the  vulgar  praise  which  fooU  impart; 
Here  vanity  assumes  her  pert  grimace^  J75 

And  trims  her  robes  of  friese  with  copper  lace; 
Here  beggar  pride  defrauds  her  daUy  cheer, 
To  boast  one  splendid  banquet  once  a  year  : 
The  mind  stiU  turns  where  shifting  fashion  draws, 
Nor  weighs  the  solid  worth  of  self^tppkuse.  S80 

To  men  of  other  mind*  my  fancy  flies, 
Embosom'd  in  the  deep  where  Holland  lies. 
Methinks  her  patient  sons  before  me  stand, 
Where  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  land, 
And,  sedulous  to  stop  the  coming  tide,  286 

Lift  the  tall  rampire's  artificial  pride. 
Onward  methinks,  and  diligently  slow, 
The  firm  connected  bulwark  seems  to  grow. 
Spreads  its  long  arms  amidst  the  watery  roar, 

Scoops  out  an  empire,  and  usurps  the  shore.  290 

While  the  pent  ocean,  rising  o'er  the  pile. 

Sees  an  amphibious  world  beneath  him  smUe : 

The  slow  canal,  the  yellow-blossom'd  vale, 

The  willow-tufted  bank,  the  gliding  sail, 

The  crowded  mart,  the  cultivated  plain,—  296 

A  new  creation  rescued  from  his  reign. 
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Thui,  whila  Mfoond  tb«  wavMubjeoted  soa 
Impel,  the  natiTe  to  repeated  toU. 

IndiutrioM  haWt.  in  ewh  bowm  reign, 
And  indoatiy  beget*  •  love  of  gain. 

W.th^  ^  iu.  „p^^  ^^^  ^P.^^ 

An.keredwpUy'd.    llieir  much  lov'd  weelUi  impart. 

Conrenieno^  plenty,  elegance,  and  art.; 

itat,  new  them  clo«r,  craft  and  fmad  appear; 

Even  liberty  it«d£i,  bartered  here. 

At  gold',  .uperior  charm.  aU  freedom  flie.  • 

The  needy  mH  it,  and  the  rich  man  buy^ 

A  knd  of  tyrants,  and  a  den  of  slave., 

Here  wretche.  Mek  didionorable  grave.. 

And  calmly  bent,  to  wrvitude  conform, 

I^Ul  a.  their  lake,  that  dumber  in  the  .torm. 

Heaven.  I  how  unlike  their  Belgic  .ire.  of  old- 
^ugh,  poor,  content,  ungovernably  bold ; 
War  in  each  breaet,  M»d  freedom  on  each  brow;  316 

flow  much  unlike  the  «,n.  of  Britain  now ! 

>^ii^d  at  the  sound,  my  geniu.  spreads  her  wing, 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring. 
Where  lawns  extend  that  scorn  Arcadian  pride, 

^d  brighter  stream,  than  fam'd  Hydaspes  glide.        320 

^ere  all  around  the  gentlest  bree.es  stniT 

^ere  gentle  music  melts  on  everv  spray 

Creation's  mUdest  charms  are  there  combin'd- 

^^treme.  are  only  in  the  master's  mind  f 

Stern  oer  each  bosom  reason  holds  her  stete.  325 

With  danng  aims  irregularly  great ; 

Pnde  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye. 

I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by  • 

Intent  on  high  designs,  a  thoughtful  band 
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By  forw  milMhion'd,  tr^A  from  N^tuw'.  hand,         SSO 
Pierce  in  their  utire  UrdiovJie  of  mnxi       ^^ 
^e  to  iiMgin-d  right,  above  oontrol; ' 
While  e'en  the  peMiuit  boMt.  the^  righU  to  mm. 
And  leMna  to  venemte  himaelf  M  nun. 

lli^e'^.l^^T  '^''^'  ^'^•"«'  P^«*-^^  »'•'•.    336 

CtiT  *»»«•  charm.  th.t  d«de  and  endear; 

Too  blest,  indeed,  were  luoh  without  aUoy  • 

But,  foeter-d  e'en  by  freedom,  UIb  annoy. 

That  independence  Briton,  prize  too  high 

Keep,  man  from  man,  and  break,  th.  social  tie ;  340 

The  self^ependent  lordlings  stand  alone 

AU  claims  that  bind  and  sweeten  life  unJcnown. 

Here,  by  the  bonds  of  nature  feebly  held 

Minds  combat  minds,  repelling  and  repeli'd; 

Fermente  arise,  imprison'd  faction,  roar,  541J 

Represt  ambition  struggle,  round  her  shore; 

TUl,  over-wrought,  the  general  system  feels 

Its  motions  stop,  or  frenz:  Are  the  wheels. 

Nor  this  the  worst.     As  nature's  ties  decay, 
As  duty,  love,  and  honor  fail  to  sway,  m^Q 

Kctitious  bonds,  the  bonds  of  wealth  and  law. 
StiJl  gather  strength,  and  force  unwilling  awe. 
Hence  all  obedience  bows  to  these  alone 
And  talent  sinks,  and  merit  weeps  unknown; 
Till  Ume  may  come,  when,  stript  of  all  her  charms.      356 
^e  land  of  saholars.  and  the  nurse  of  arms, 
mere  noble  stems  transmit  the  patriot  flame 
Where  kings  have  toil'd  and  poets  wrote  for  fame. 
One  sink  of  level  avarice  shall  lie, 
And  schohirs,  soldiers,  kings,  rnhonour'd  die.  360 
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Yt»  think  arv  Uw.  wbm  Fwwioni'.  ill.  I  rt.l^ 
I-awtoiU'    'ki«ig.,oroo«rttheg,«it: 
Ye  power       -nth,  that  bid  my  k«I  Mpire, 
*Wr  froui  «j  bowm  drire  the  low  demre; 

Andti«a,«rFh»do«,t«ight«Iiketo«W  866 

The  rabble  >  rage,  and  tjrant's  Mtgrr  steel : 

Thor  trandtory  flower,  alike  andone 

Bj  proud  oontempt,  or  laroor's  fontering  aun,      • 

StiU  may  thy  bloom,  the  ohangefol  dime  endural 

I  only  would  wprM.  them  to  Mcore:  370 

For  jut  experience  telli  in  erery  wil, 

That  thoN  who  think  mast  govern  thoM  who  toil : 

And  aU  that  Praedom's  highest  aims  can  reach. 
Is  bat  to  lay  proportion^  loads  on  each. 

^nce,  diould  one  order  disproportiomrf  grow;  376 

!*■  double  weight  must  ruin  all  below. 

Oh,  then  how  Wind  to  all  that  truth  raquiras. 
Who  think  it  freedom  when  a  part  aspires! 
CWm  is  my  soul,  nor  apt  to  rise  in  arms. 
Except  when  fast  approaching  danger  warms :  880 

But  when  contending  cWefs  blockade  the  throne. 
Contracting  regal  power  to  stretch  their  own; 
When  I  behold  a  factious  band  agree 
To  caU  it  freedom  when  themselves  are  free  • 
Each  >'anton  judge  new  penal  statute,  draw',  385 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law  • 
W,e  wealth  of  dime,  where  savage  nations  roam', 
FiJlag'd  from  slaves  to  purchase  slaves'at  home; 
Fear,  pity,  justice,  indignation,  start, 
Tear  off  reserve,  and  bare  my  swelling  heart;  390 

Till,  half  a  patriot,  half  a  coward  grown, 
I  fly  from  petty  tyrants  to  the  throne. 


Yei,  brother,  enna  with  me  that  bdefnl  hour, 
When  first  Ambitioa  etmok  at  regal  power. 
And  thw  poU«tlng  honour  in  ite  icaroe,  395 

OftTe  wealth  to  iway  the  mind  with  double  foroe. 
Hare  we  not  Men,  round  Britain's  peopled  shore, 
Her  useful »     '  exohang'd  for  useless  ore  t 
Seen  all  her  triumphs  but  destruokion  haste, 
Like  flaring  tapers  brightening  as  they  waste,  ^00 

Seen  opulence,  her  grandeur  to  maintain. 
Lead  stem  depopulation  in  her  train, 
And  over  fields  where  scattered  hamlets  rose, 
In  barren,  solitary  pomp  repose  I 

Have  we  not  seen,  at  pleasure's  lordly  caU,  4O6 

The  smiling,  long  frequented  rUlage  fall} 
Behold  the  duteous  son,  the  sire  decay'd, 
The  modest  matron,  and  the  blushing  maid, 
Forc'd  from  their  homes,  a  melancholy  train, 
To  traverse  dime*  beyond  the  western  main ;  410 

Where  wild  Oswego  spreads  her  swamps  around, 
And  Niagara  stuns  with  thundering  sound  1 

Even  now,  perhaps,  as  there  some  pilgrim  strays 
Through  tangled  forests,  and  through  dangerous  ways, 
Where  beasts  with  man  divided  empire  claim,  416 

And  the  brown  Indian  marks  with  murderou«  aim; 
There,  while  above  the  giddy  tempest  flies. 
And  all  around  distressful  yells  arise. 
The  pensive  exile,  bending  with  his  woe. 
To  stop  too  fearful,  and  too  faint  to  go,  42O 

Casts  a  long  look  where  England's  glories  shine, 
And  bids  his  bosnm  sympathize  with  mine. 

Vain,  very  vain,  my  weary  search  to  find 
That  bliss  srhich  only  centres  in  the  mind: 
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Why  have  I  stray'd  from  pleMare  and  repose,  426 

To  seek  a  good  each  government  bestows  ? 

In  every  government,  though  terrors  reign. 

Though  tyrant  kings  or  tyrant  laws  restrain, 

How  small,  of  aU  that  human  hearts  endure,' 

That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or  rare  1        430 

StUl  to  ourselves  in  every  place  consigned. 

Our  own  felicity  we  make  or  find  : 

With  secret  course,  which  no  loud  storms  annoy 

Olides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy. 

The  lifted  axe,  the  agonizing  wheel,  435 

Luke's  iron  crown,  and  Damiens'  bed  of  steel, 

To  men  remote  from  power  but  rarely  known, 

Leave  reason,  faith,  and  conscience,  all  our  own. 


HOME-THOUGHTS,  FROM  THE  SEA. 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the  north-west  died 
away; 

Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red,  reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay; 
Bluish  mid  the  burning  water,  full  in  face  Trafalgar  lay; 
In  the  dimmest  north-east  distance,  dawned  Gibraltar  grand 
and  gray; 

"Here  and   here  did  England   help  me-how  can  I  help 
England?"— say,  g 

Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn  to  God  to  praise  and 

pray, 
WhUe  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder,  silent  over  Africa. 
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THE  PATRIOT. 

AH  OLD  8T0BT. 


A}. 


It  was  roses,  roses,  all  th    w  »j, 
With  myrtle  mixed  in  m^  p^ll,  i,v.  ^ 

The  house-roofe  seemed  to  heave  and  sway. 
The  church-spires  flamed,  such  flags  they  had. 

A  year  ago  on  this  very  day  J 


u. 
The  air  broke  into  a  mist  with  bells, 

H^  I  aid.  "  Good  folk,  mere  noise  repels- 
But  give  me  your  sun  from  yonder  skies!" 
They  had  answered,  "  And  afterward,  what  else  f » 

III. 

/  ^*^^«  »*  ^^  I  '^ho  leaped  at  the  sun, 
/To  give  it  my  loving  friends  to  keep. 

I       bought  man  could  do  have  I  left  undone, 

^     This  very  day,  now  a  year  is  run. 

IV. 

There's  nobody  on  the  house-tops  now- 
Just  a  palsied  few  at  the  windows  set- 

^-or  the  best  of  the  sight  is.  all  allow, 
At  the  Shambles'  Oate_or,  better  yet» 

By  the  very  scaffold's  foot,  I  trow. 
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▼. 


I  go  in  the  rain,  and,  more  than  needs, 
A  rope  cute  both  mj  wrists  behind, 

And  I  think,  by  the  feel,  my  forehead  bleeds, 
For  they  fling,  whoever  has  a  mind. 

Stones  at  me  for  my  year's  misdeeds. 


S5 


VI. 


Thus  I  entered,  and  thus  I  go  I 

In  triumphs,  people  have  dropped  down  dead ; 
"Thou,  paid  by  the  world,— what  dost  thou  owe 

Met"  God  migrht  question:  now  instead 
Tis  God  shall  repay!    I  am  safer  so. 
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LOVE  AMONG  THE  RUINS. 

Where  the  quiet-coloured  end  of  evening  smiles 

Miles  and  miles 
On  the  solitary  pastures  where  our  sheep 

Half-asleep 
Tinkle  homeward  through  the  twilight,  stray  or  stop      5 

As  they  crop — 
Was  the  si  ■»  once  of  a  city  great  and  gay, 

(      they  say) 
Of  our  CO    ..ry's  very  capital,  its  prince 

Ages  since  10 

Held  his  court  in,  gathered  councils,  wielding  far 

Peace  or  war. 
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tOVl  AMONG  THB  RVIVB. 

Now-the  country  does  not  even  boast  a  tree, 
As  you  see,  "* 

To  distin^  slopes  of  verdure,  certain  rills  15 

From  the  hills 

Intersect  and  give  a  name  to,  (else  they  run 
Into  one,) 

Where  the  d^^anddaring  pakce  shot  its  spires 

Up  hke  fires  " 

O'er  the  hundred-gated  circuit  of  a  wall 

Bounding  all, 
Made  of  marble,  men  might  march  on  nor  be  pressed 

Twelve  abreast. 

And  such  plenty  and  perfection,  see,  of  grass  28 

Never  was ! 
Such  a  caT«t  as,  this  summer-time,  o'erspreads        , 

And  embeds 
Every  vestige  of  the  city,  guessed  alone. 

Stock  or  stone — 
Where  a  multitude  of  men  breathed  joy  and  woe 

long  ago ; 
Lust  of  glory  pricked  .  ,ari.  up,  dread  of  shame 

Struck  them  t   .^o ; 
And  that  glory  and  that  shame  alike,  the  gold  S6 

^\   P  Bought  and  sold.  ° 

Now,_the  single  little  turret  that  remains 

On  the  plains. 
By  the  eager  overrooted,  by  the  gourd 

Overscored, 
WhUe  the  patching  houseleek's  head  of  blossom  winks 

Ihrough  the  chinks- 
Marks  the  basement  whence  a  tower  in  ancient  time 

Sprang  sublime, 
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And  a  burning  ring,  all  around,  the  chariot,  traced       45 

As  they  raced, 
And  the  monarch  and  his  minions  and  his  dames 
^  ■  Viewed  the  games. 
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And  I  know,  while  thus  tbo  quiet-coloured 

Smiles  to  leave 
To  their  folding,  all  our  many-tinkling  fleece 

In  such  peace, 
And  the  slopes  and  rills  in  undistinguished  gray 

Melt  away — 
That  a  girl  with  eager  eyes  and  yellow  hair 

Waits  me  there 
In  the  turret  whence  the  charioteers  caught  soul 

For  the  goal. 

When  the  king  looked,   where  she  looks  now.  breath 
less,  dumb 

Till  I  come. 
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But  he  looked  upon  the  city,  every  side. 

Far  and  wide, 
A.  the  mountains  topped  with  temples,  all  the  gjadee 

Colonnades. 
All  the  causeys,  bridges,  aqu«?duct«,— and  then. 

All  the  men ! 
When  I  do  come  she  will  speak  not,  she  will  stand, 

Either  hand 
On  my  shoulder,  give  her 
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Ere  we  rush. 


Of  my  face, 


give  her  eyes  the  first  embrace 


ere  we  extinguish  sight  ana  speech 
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Each  on  each 
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THB   ISLBI   or  ORBPCB. 

In  one  year  they  sent  a  million  fighters  forth 
South  and  North, 

And  they  built  their  gods  a  brazen  pillar  high 
As  the  sky, 

Yet  reserved  a  thousand  chariots  in  full  force- 
Gold,  of  course. 

Oh  heart!  oh  blood  that  freezes,  blood  that  bums! 
Earth's  returns 

For  whole  centuries  of  folly,  noise  and  sin  ! 

Shut  them  in. 
With  their  triumphs  and  their  glories  and  the  rest ! 
Love  is  best. 
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THE  ISLES   OF  GREECE. 


The  isles  of  Greece,  the  isles  of  Greece ! 

Where  burning  gap^t^p  loved  and  sung, 
Whore  grew  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,— 

Where  Delos  rose  and  Phoebus  sprung ! 
Eternal  summer  gilds  them  yet," 
But  all,  except  their  sun,  is  set. 

II. 
The  Sgjanand  the  Teian  muse, 

The  hero's  harp,  the  lover's  lute. 
Have  found  the  fame  your  shores  wfuse  : 

Their  place  of  birth  alone  is  mute 
To  sounds  which  echo  further  west 
Than  your  sires'  "  Islands  of  the  Blest." 
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The  mountains  look  on  Marathon— 
And  Marathon  looks  on  the  sea  • 

And  musing  there  an  hour  alone, 

I  dream'd  that  Greece  might  still  be  free ; 

For  standing  on  the  Persians'  grave, 

I  could  not  deem  myself  a  slave. 
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IV. 

A  king  sate  on  the  rocky  brow 
Which  looks  o'er  sea-bom  Salamis; 

And  ships,  by  thousands,  lay  below, 
And  men  in  nations  ;— all  were  his  ! 

He  counted  them  at  break  of  day— 

And  when  the  sun  set,  where  were  they? 


T. 

And  where  are  they?  and  where  art  thou 
My  country  ?    On  thy  voiceless  shore 

The  heroic  lay  is  tuneless  bow— 
The  heroic  bosom  beats  no  more  ! 

And  must  thy  lyre,  so  long  divine, 

Degenerate  into  hands  like  mine  ? 
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VI, 

Tis  something,  in  the  dearth  of  fame, 
Though  link'd  among  a  fetter'd  race, 

To  feel  at  least  a  patriot's  shame. 
Even  as  I  sing,  suffuse  my  face ; 

For  what  is  left  the  poet  here  ? 

For  Greeks  a  blush— for  Greece  a  tew. 
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VII. 

Must  we  but  weep  o'er  days  mow  blest  ? 

Must  tM  but  blush  ?-.Our  fathers  bled 
Earth  I  render  back  from  out  thy  breast 

A  remnant  of  our  Spartan  dead  ! 
Of  the  three  hundred  grant  but  three 
To  make  a  new  Thermopylas ! 
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VIII. 

What,  silent  still t  and  silent  all? 

Ah !  no ;  -the  voices  of  the  dead 
Sound  like  a  distant  torrent's  fall, 

And  answer,  "  Let  one  living  head, 
But  one  arise— we  come,  we  come  ! "  ' 
'Tis  but  the  living  who  are  dumb. 
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IX. 

In  vain— in  vain ;  strike  other  chords ; 

Pill  high  the  cup  with  Samian  wine  ' 
Leave  battles  to  the  Turkish  hordes, 

And  shed  the  blood  of  Scio's  vine! 
Hark  !  rising  to  the  ignoble  call- 
How  answers  each  bold  Bacchanal ! 
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You  have  the  Pyrrhic  dunce'as  yet. 
Where  is  the  Pyrrhic  phalanx  goLe? 

Of  two  such  lessons  why  forget 
The  nobler  and  the  manlier  one  ? 

You  have  the  letters  Cadmus  gave— 

Think  ye  he  meant  them  for  a  slave  t 
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II. 

Fill  high  th«  bowl  with  Samian  wine  I 
We  will  not  think  of  themes  like  them  ! 

It  made  Anacreon'a  aong  divine : 
He  served— but  served  Polycrat 

A  tyrant ;  but  our  masters  then 

Were  still,  at  least,  our  countrymen. 
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The  tyrant  of  the  Cheronese 

Was  freedom's  best  and  bravest  friend  ; 
1%H  tyrant  was  Miltiades  ! 

Oh  I  that  the  present  hour  would  lend 
Another  despot  of  the  kind  ! 
Such  chains  as  his  were  sure  to  bind. 
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XIII. 

Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

On  Suli's  rock,  and  Parga's  shore 
Exists  the  remnant  of  a  line 

Such  as  the  Doric  mothers  bore ; 
And  there,  perhaps,  some  seed  is  sown. 
The  Heracleidan  blood  might  own. 
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XIV. 

Trust  not  for  freedom  to  the  Franks— 
Tliey  have  a  king  who  buys  and  sells  ; 

In  native  swords,  and  native  ranks. 
The  only  hope  of  courage  dwells  ; 

But  Turkish  force,  and  Latin  fraud. 

Would  break  your  shield,  however  broad. 
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"AS  SHIPS,   BKAUHD  AT  ■¥■.* 
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FUl  high  the  bowl  with  Samian  wine ! 

Oar  virgins  dsnoe  beneath  the  shade— 
I  see  their  glorious  black  ejes  shine ; 

But  gazing  on  each  glowing  maid. 
Mine  own  die  burning  tear-drop  laves, 
To  think  such  breasts  must  suckle  slaves. 
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Place  me  on  Sunium's  marbled  steep, 

Where  nothing,  save  the  waves  and  I, 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep ; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die  : 
-*  land  of  slaves  shall  ne'er  be  mine- 
Dash  down  yon  cup  of  Samian  wine ! 
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"AS  SHIPS,  BECALMED  AT  EVE." 

As  ships,  becalm'd  at  eve,  that  lay 
With  canvas  drooping,  side  by  side. 

Two  towers  of  sail  at  dawn  of  day 
Are  scarce  long  leagues  apart  descried ; 

When  fell  the  night,  upsprung  the  breeze, 
.  And  all  the  darkling  hours  they  plied. 
Nor  dreamt  but  each  the  self-same  seas 
By  each  was  cleaving,  side  by  side : 

E'en  so^but  why  the  tale  reveal 

Of  thtrae,  whom  year  by  year  unchanged, 

Brief  absence  join'd  anew  to  feel, 

Astounded,  soul  from  soul  estranged  t 
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Atdtmd  of  night  their  latla  were  flll'd, 
And  onward  esoh  rejoicing  Bteer'a-l 

Ah,  neither  blame,  for  neither  will^ 
Or  wist,  what  first  with  dawn  appear'd  1 

To  veer,  how  vain  I    On,  onward  strain. 
Brave  barks  I     la  light,  iu  darkness  too. 

Through  winds  and  tides  one  compass  ^ides . 
To  that,  and  your  own  selven,  be  true. 

But  O  blithe  breese  I  and  O  great  seas. 
Though  ne'er,  that  earliest  parting  past, 

On  your  wide  plain  they  join  again. 
Together  lead  them  home  at  last. 

One  port,  methought,  alike  they  sought, 
One  purpose  hold  where'er  they  fare,— 

O  bounding  breeze,  O  rushing  seas ! 
At  last,  at  last,  unite  them  there. 
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THE  CHAMBERED  NAUTILUS. 
This  is  the  ship  of  peurl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main,— 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  Purpled  win^ 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  SiSnirn"jr^ 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  «ea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  wehs^pf^Hving  gauze  no  more  unfurl  ; 

w?5cKef!-lrthe  ship  of  pearl \ 

And  every  chambered  cell. 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
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A«  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell. 

Before  thee  lien  revealed 

Its  irised  ceiling  reut,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed  I 

Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustroas  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spinU^  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  artshway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door,  20 

Stretched  in  his  last-found  home  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee,  ^T  (3 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn ! 
PVom  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born  26 

Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathW  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  oaves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings:— 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll !  30 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sea  !  35 
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NOTES. 


ENOCH  ARDEN. 
Publiabed  in  1864. 

-iJ?IJ*rK"V*T"  "'*"'•"  ^"^  **'""«''  **••  «»"-»  •»'»  «»•  wide 
BOBth  Of  the  atTMiii  forms  a  harbour.    Sea  line  690. 

3.  Btyoad.    At  one  nde  of  the  harboar. 

fed  roolt.    Roofi  ooTered  with  red  tile. 

•.  down.    A  bare  eandy  hilL 

tilaJJtfDlJjr^     Bnrial  mound.  .uppo«d  to  date  back  to  the 

16.  lumber.     Waete  material ;  olumay,  uielen  article*. 

17.  swarthy.     Black  or  brown  in  colour. 

18.  fluke.    The  hook  or  wing  of  the  anchor. 

^6.     A  miggeetion  of  what  i.  to  take  place  later  in  the  live,  of  theee 

38.  The  rtronger  paniona  of  youth. 
63.  great  and  email.    Old  and  young. 

67.  prone.     Sloping  down  precipitonaly. 

68.  To  feather.  The  wood  wo.  denser  in  the  hoUow  (mo  Une  444) 
than  along  the  upper  edge,  of  the  riope. 

84-8  Enoch  Arden  wa.  "a  rough  «ilor  lad  "  without  education; 
and  Tennywn  throughout  the  poem  trie,  to  .often  down  the  prowiJ 
feature,  of  h..  life  and  to  picture  him  a.  a  man  with  nobler  impulse. 

fJfi!!?*p^V^°1  *^.'*r'"  "P  '"  ""*"  »""««^«  fonn  the  prowic 
fact  that  Enoch  made  hu  living  by  peddling  fish. 

9a  ocean-spoil.    Fi.h. 

94.  ocean-smeUing  osier.    WiUow  baskets  having  an  odour  of  the 

S6A. 

96.  market-cross.     In  old  day.  croues  were  frequently   erected   in 
niarset  places. 

98.  portal-warding  lion-whelp.    The  carved  figure  of  a  lion  placed 
over  the  gateway  as  if  to  guard  the  entrance. 
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TlJv^^^^t"'*''*^    Aywt«etrin««dinthefo™of.p.««ok 
i-o*  yewtTM  u  an  eveignen.  F«>w>ww. 

100.    lSnochprovid«i  the  fi.h  which  w.«a«Kl  on  Friday. 
110.    He  hMi  oompetit   .  in  his  trade. 

Z'^L^L^'i"     rr\r  -^  •  t»ri«»>t  .pot  («,  i.1.  of  liiJ^n 

fir.trihirtuet;^;:^!^^'^"-'"'^^  •''^^  -^ 

168.1iisoldae»«iend.    Hi.  boat. 
172-81.  Aoalyae  graminfttioally 

wi^.^.TtSt'Se^d^Ti^ttr.^ '-"  '•""-•'-  •>- 

lM-7.tt«tniyrt«y,etc    In  P«yer  w .  divine  ride  of' nun',  nature 
com-  mto  commomon  with  the  hnnuu.  .ympathy  of  God'.  n.t«L 

di^raiJS'nt       ""  ''**  ^'  '*'*'  ''''*  «'^-  ''"  -"^  <>'  --g 
212-8.  Are  thew  prophecies  fulfilled  T 
222-6.  Moet  of  thcM  pfaram  are  taken  from  the  Bible. 
235-6.  See  line.  892-901. 

248.  chime  with.     Agree  with  ;  to  carry  out  hi.  wi.he.. 
26a  stilL    Always 

266.  who  best  coald  tell.    The  phyeician. 
286.  peieion.    What  i.  the  predicate  T 
329.  garth.    Garden. 
340.  conies.    Rabbit.. 
J*a^the  offence  of  dmritmUe.    The  offence  of  appearing  to  give 

379.  whitening.    Showing  the  light  underside  of  the  leaves  mm  th« 
children  plunged  through  the  buahe^  **•• 

382.  tawny.    Yellowieh-brown  in  colour. 

414,  last  my  wife.     Bound  to  me  a.  my  wife. 
^l^d.«I  flame.    The  .un  wa.  no  longer  .hining  brightly  on  the 
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478.    Annoywi  that  their  cloaUtion.  m  to  the  marriage  of  Philip 
•nd  Anus  had  not  oome  tme.  ^ 

m!^J^^.^^^  for.mgn.  but  the  .icp«rtation  that  «m.e  .ign 
»««h»»>«"*nt  filled  her  with  terror  and  .he  eould  not  endure  it. 

Wl    JValaeAf  iv.,  2. 

fiOM.    Mark  xi.,  8-10. 

5ia  So.    If. 

829.  the  m»cmj.    The  Bay  of  Biway. 

531.  the  nmiiier  of  the  world.    The  tropios. 

«32.  the  Cape.    The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

«36.  the  golden  Isles.    The  Eaat  Indies. 

TlS  ^T"*^^'  "^^  ''"'"  •*'  ''^"^  *•*•  *>'»'^"  '"»«» the  boundary. 
Thu  circle  was  con.Untly  changing  with  the  progre«  of  the  yJT^ 

543.  fnU-busted  fi^mrehewL    It  wa.  the  cuetom  to  have  a  carved 
fig««  or  bu.t.  generdly  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  at  the  prow  of  tJ. 

th!J^;^  tl"  *^  **  7"  ^"^     Never  having  eeeu  human  being,, 
they  had  not  learned  to  fear  them.  ^ 

669.  Fire-hoUowing.    Burning  out  the  centre  with  fire. 

thTu  *^,!  T^?^'    ^*^''  ''*™*"«  *•"'  •»«  ««»'«*  "Ok  help  himwlf. 
that  he  could  only  wait  for  help  to  come. 

572.  lawns.    Open  grassy  spaces  in  the  woods. 

573.  glades.  Narrower  spaces  than  kwns. 
579.  broad  belt    The  torrid  zone. 

586.  senith.     The  point  in  the  heavens  which  is  directly  overhead. 

597.  globed.    Suggests  larger  and  more  brilliant  stars. 

598.  hoUower.     Because  of  the  sUence  of  the  night 

or^I!!^-.  ®*\" *''•  'P'"*  °'  *•*•  °^^  ''*'""^"  "«*  •««'•» «""•  to  him, 
that  there  came  before  his  mind  the  vague  images  of  former  «»ne8.        ' 

many  phantoms.    Many  imaegs  went  to  make  up  the  day  dream. 
oo^LtS'dir^'-    ^''»«^'^«-t»'—ly»oming  because 
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JULA.ir**rf°"  '•*'  '°  *""*  myrterioa.  way  the  «mnd  of  the 
««um.g«  bell,  of  Annie  ud  PhUip  wm  borne  to  him. 

h.!!^hlfir^  ^?  were  «,  &r  from  the  id«d  fch.t  they  could  not 
neartheaoandofthe  waterfalL 

*W.  wgt.    Beoauae  he  oonld  not  make  himaelf  nnderatood. 

M2.  swMt  water.    Freah  water. 

6«.  coont,;  ■ai.wordwa.changed  to  ..country"  in  a  later  edition. 
^jm.  down  tmo'  .U  W.  blood.    He  breathed  deeply  of  the  air  he 

Ml.  Cimtl7  W.U.    The  white  chalk  cliff,  of  .outhem  England 

lintl^La.^"''''"'''^'*"*^'"'""'"'^  •"'»**«'">  »»'«>•«-    See 
670.  hott.    Woodland, 
tilth.    Tilled  ground. 

mi!!t.ti?^iL^°^  ^^  ^^  «P»«aent  Enoch  a.  returning  in  the  thick 
nu.t  rather  than  in  the  bright  .unshine  ?  "^  "»  «ie  tnicK 

«88.  A  WU  of  lale.    A  notice  that  the  houw  wa.  for  wle 
600.  pool    Harbour. 

.h!S"  ""'*f  "««»^  antiquity.    Bmlt  in  the  old  .tyle.  with  tl 

.how«,gontheout«de.-the.paoe.betweenbeingfili;dinwit.  pi       " 
737.  shingle.    GmveL 

aJ  for  S!T**  ^  *"T*^  "  "y  •*•**'  ^  ''^''^  «»e  bodily  function. 
are  for  the  tune  ««pended.    Here  Enoch  i.  in  a  half-^^rocn. 

797.  burthen.    A  refrain  or  chorus.    Strictlv  .neakinir    fi.-  .^ i 

rignifie.  the  ba«i  accompaniment  or  uuder«,n7^    ^"^*'  '^*  ""'^ 

the  MJt  w«ter  and  keep,  ahve  the  mariner  who  drink,  of  it  •  .o  nraver 
^ring^g  out  of  hi.  ««olve  (will)  never  to  let  her  know  ZI.Z 
through  the  bitteme«  of  hi.  life  and  '•  kept  him  a  Uving  ^i»  ^ 

807.  enow.    Enough. 

^.    The  lower  edge,  of  the  cloud  or  miat  which  the  wind  lift^ 

910.     ..  The  calling  of  the  «« i.  »  term  uwd,  I  believe  chieflv  in  th« 

we.tem  part,  of  EngUad.  to  .ignify  a  ground  ^vell.     wLeTtW.  ^1 

on  a  w.ndle«.  mght,  the  echo  of  it  ring,  through  the  timber,  of  t^Z 

hou«smahav«.."  (Ten..y«on.)   A  ground-.well  i.  a  h«^^  .weU  d^e 

.^oreTwS'ch^- J5r w°  '^'*  ''''  -^^  -^y'  fi^i^Sd.  «d t 
•bore,  which  are  far  diatant  from  the  Mene  of  the  .torm. 


PoUiahed  in  1842. 


MORTB  d'abTHUR. 
MORTE   D'ARTHUR 
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«nd^eRou^dTi^^.l«    bMed  on  the  legend  entitled  McrteD'A^ur 

r^:,  ♦  i"*  l'*^" ''"  *  "y*^*^  k»8 «' «» Briton.  whn„ 

r„Sr*J    «'^'^"  "'•^  "'*  "^"^  »»  the  rixth  century.  «.d  to  hTv" 
«.tia.h.h«I  a  f»n.ou.  order  of  knighthood  known  «  The^e^  li; 

feMsigbts,  In  the  con,«,  of  tin,e  the  knight.  otiLe  S^tS^  ' 
beo«ne  oormpt  jmd  fc^got  their  vow.,  «d.  led  by  ^odjai   2e  W. 

^^^L    .     r  ^^'^u*'  r*""  """°*^  ^^y-^  *° »»»».  drove  L  .r^ 
oJ  L^„      ^  l^  "^  ^^  "*°  ComwaUand  beyond  it  into  the  ^d 

So  Uy  We.  but  whwh  hu  .mce  been  submerged  by  the  m».  Here T 
tbj.  WMte  Und  .  great  battle  was  fought,  in  which^the  kn^t.  fn  Lh 
|™Uled^«atI..ton,y  King  Arthur  and  hi.  JhfuIkn^S 

re^iJ^it^ilthttJSJd"''^'  ^'""^  "'  "^'''  ^^-^^-^'-^-^  ^i-.-elf 
J.^clunceL    The  part  of  the  church  set  apart  for  the  altar  and  the 

12.  water.    Lake. 

14.  The  sequel  of  to^y.     The  outcome  of  to-day',  fight. 

J^^^^'^.  '^."  "y*"*'**^    °*P'**'  "^  J^*°8  Arthur',   kingdom 
.tuated  ^mewhere  In  the  we.t  of  England.     MaJory  identifie.  it  wS 
the  city  of  Winoheeter. 

23.  Merlin.    A  magician  and  reer  of  King  Arthur's  court. 
27.  EzcaUbur.    The  name  aignifie.  • '  cut-.teel. " 

.Uvir."^***    ^  "°**  ■"''  '*"^'  •°**"'''^«'»  ^»**'  threads  of  gold  and 

nq^tic    Having  a  Moret  religious  significance. 
37.  middle  mere.    Middle  of  the  lake. 
88.  ll^tly.    Quickly,  nimbly. 
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1I0TK8  OH  Turmoir. 


48.  best    BeiMrt,  oomnuuid. 

45.  ahrine.    Sm  linea  8  ud  0. 

46.  attwart    Aotom. 
80.  haft.    Handle. 

«7.  topas.    A  rich  gem,  genermlly  of  a  yeUowieh  colour. 
J«fath.    Another  formof  the  word  "hyacinth",   a  gem  of  a  red 

88.  Mbtlcstjewdlefy.    Met  cunning  workmandiip. 

othJ;.  ^"^^  "^"'^  ""^  °"  *•"•  "^'  •*'  "••  9""««>'  °°^  «"»  the 

63.   nuay-taotted   water-iagfc     The   common   iri^    growing   in 
teng«i  confndon.     Or  "  many-knotted  "  may  refer  to  tJe  jS^u  iftii 

74^  as  beaeem'd  thy  fealty.    A.  became  thy  loyalty. 
80.  liet    Beloved. 

86.  chased.    Engraved  with  an  inlaid  pattern. 
M.    Obedience  ia  what  binds  the  subject  to  the  ruler. 
99.  empty  bceath.    Idle  words. 

lOa  jonst  (pronounoedi«rt).    A  ttlt-at-arms,  a  tournament, 
a  l^^  !"**'^  r"*"  of  the  Lake.    A  mystical  being  who  dwelt  in 

be  preserved  as  a  rehc  prevented  him  from  clearly  seeing  his  duty. 

conceit.    A  quaint  fancy. 

121.a     The  dying  king  loses  his  authority  because  he  has  lost  the 
afchty  to  control  the  will  of  his  subjects  by  .'the  power  in  hi"  y"'' 

125.     In  whom  the  services  of  all  my  knights  should  be  combined 

128.  giddy.  Light,  frivolous. 

139.  a  strewner  of  the  northern  mom.    A  trail  of  light  from  the 
Aurora  Borealis  (literaUy  «•  The  Northern  Dawn  "). 

140.  the  moTing  isles  of  winter.    Icebergs. 

170.  As  in  a  picture.    With  no  change  in  the  expression. 

171.  Remorsefniiy.    With  pity. 

JfiJIislS^T^  ^  ^  •ocomp.nied  by  a  sensation  of  stifling. 
Jfore  is  derived  from  a  verb  meaning  to  orosh,  to  bruise. 


Monn  d'akthub.  ]39 

IM.  scarf:    Dnpery. 

ZaT"^    ^'"^  Wbl«*  robe.  r«KAi„,  to  th.  feet. 

«pre..atF«S..HojJ.if(L,^  *""  ■^'*""  "'^•'  '°^-''  ^^y 

807.  dw.    Charity. 
909.  casque.  Helmet. 

.o^Jit..  '^"  ^"^  "~°  '''^^•^  ^~'-  P*««  «  *•  bright  morning 

!I!1  !I!;r?  ■"*  ""'^    ^™*'"  '"'  ""^  •''i-"  "«»  thigh.. 
t^t^^  -^  of  onset    SplMh-d  with  .t«n.  of  the  battle. 

to!fpprrtrian^:s:entv^;:f.'^'~-'^  "^'  -"  •  --«- 

m  lirts.    The  enclosed  ground  in  which  the  combat,  took  place 
230.  a  noWe  chance.    A  chance  to  do  «>me  noble  deed. 
..  2^^^  THe  .tar  that  led  the  Wi«,  Men  to  Bethlehem.    (See  Ma^U.u> 

.er«.drt.rrar^:-rpi::  -^-^  ^^ '-  -^ — 

.ood  curtom  will  at  len^  degenerate  LdbirrSJt."'  "'"  ' 
a«.  what  comfort  Is  in  me?    I  c«mot  comfort  yon. 
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V0TB8  Off  BTBOV. 


SSI.  a  Uiad  life    A  life  without  the  power  of  fWMon. 

2M.  COM  duuns.  There  ezirted  an  old  fancy  that  the  «Mth  wm 
mupwided  from  HeareQ  by  •  golden  chain.  Here,  each  prayer  ia  a 
chain  binding  earth  to  Hearen. 

289.  ATiUoa.  A  mythical  idand  in  the  weatem  ocean,  in  Celtic 
legend  the  abode  of  the  UcMed  after  death. 

26a  crewn'd  with  tmiiiiMr  aea.  Snrnmnded  by  the  aea,  as  the 
head  ia  encirded  by  a  crown. 

267.  The  belief  exiated  that  the  awan  sang  aweetly  before  her  death. 

268.  Raffles.    Spreada  out  her  feathov. 

269.  swards  web.    Dark  webbed  feet 

271.  Note  that  even  when  the  baige  bearing  King  Arthur,  who 
repreaented  "the  old  order  "  of  things,  waa  diMippearing,  a  new  day, 
with  a  new  order  oi  things,  waa  already  dawning. 


THE   PBISONEB   OP   CHILLON. 

The  atory  of  The  Prisoner  qf  CMUm  ia  founded  on  certain  events 
in  the  Ufe  of  Francis  Bonnivard,  a  Swiss  patriot,  who  waa  imprisoned 
in  the  Fortress  of  Chillon  for  six  years.  Bonnivard  waa  bom  in  1496 
He  belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  inherited  a  rich  priory  near  Geneva. 
When  the  republic  waa  attacked  in  1619  by  Charles  III  Duke  of  Savoy 
Bonnivard  came  to  ita  defence.  After  many  adventures  he  waa  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Duke  in  1630,  and  consigned  to  the  dungeon  of  ChiUon. 
He  was  liberated  in  1536  when  the  castle  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Swiss 
patriots.  From  this  time  untU  his  death  in  1671  he  was  prominent 
in  the  affairs  of  the  republic. 

Byron  wrote  this  poem  in  1816,  a  few  days  after  visiting  ChiUon. 
At  that  time  he  was  not  familiar  with  the  true  facta  in  the  life  of 
Bonnivard  and  his  story  contains  numerous  details  which  have  no 
foundation  in  reality. 

The  castle  of  ChiUon  is  situated  <m  a  rock  in  Lake  Geneva,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainknd  by  a  bridge.  It  was  built  in  1218,  and 
served  both  as  a  fortress  and  a  prison. 

11.  Bonnivard  was  imprisMjed  tot  political  reasons,  not  on  account 
of  his  religion. 

14.  tenets.    Beliefs. 


*HB   PSIMMKR  or  CHILLOV.  141 

Cotiiic.    A  .tyle  of  wohiteoture  introdnoed  dnrina  th.  MMHi.  a 
Among  othw  olumwterirtio.  it  was  mirk-dh^  i.-  5      •      ?       '*«*• 
•nd  clMtered  pillars  ^  '"«*'  **"*«*  '^~»»wi 

85.  a  manh's  meteor  Iwnp.    The  Will  «>  ♦!.-  w        .     . 

88.  cankering^.    C!orrodiiig. 
62.  B".t    Except 

IWd.     Le^ienoolonwdj  literaUy.  black  «nd  blue. 
57.  tto  p««  «Ie««nt.  of  e«th.    Such  a.  pure  water  and  aunlight 
«    ^"k^T"-     ^•*'^--«'>'*<>-kthehour.for4 
.nn'f'clJ^:  wtl"^"°*^--°-^"^-"^«-<»  -  tHe  child  of  L 
95.  had  stood.    Past  •nbjunctive. 
105.  a  gulf.    An  abyss. 

107.  Lake  Lenua.    The  Ronuui  name  for  Lake  Geneva. 

108.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  kke  is  1056  ft 
lia  enthral..    Encompasses ;  holds  captive. 

131.  had  htUe  care.    Did  not  mind  it 
138.  these.    The  water  and  the  bread. 
141.  bad  grown  cold.    Past  subjunctive. 

153.  corse.    Corpse  ;  a  poetical  form  of  the  t  ovd. 
172-3.    He  had  shown  thus  far  a  hiirh  imirtt  »k>*i. 
or  something  seemingly  inspirer        ^    ^      '       "'^"  "**"'*'  *"  '^»' 

for  ?i;.    '^'  '•"  '"^""^•'  •"•^  ^°^'^'°«  convulsively  i„  the  struggle 

^S:o:;:Zf^\J'''-''-     ^'^  ^--^-'^^  '•>-  *^  -  >»opeless 

214.  dungeon-dew.    The  dampness  of  the  dungeon 
.  230.  a  selfish  death.    Suicide. 
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vom  ov  BTBoir. 


.__    ■"■*••  rOMCloui  ^Hbak  I  wiit    Sowoely  oonwiow  of  what  I 

fMurwiiig  to  tlM  oomplatkm  of  MOMi 

wtat    Set  Higli  School  OnMnnuu*,  pag«  ITi. 

SS6.    Qoito  dint  off  from  eiretythiiigolM. 

94S.    HoMwnothing.    Vmumj abMrbed aU spMo.     " 

**1*/^**I^  withoBt  «  piMt.    H»  •ttmtioa  w«  not  fixed  oo 

•ny  dofiaite  thing ;  but  yofc  hi.  mind  .tood  rtill,  wi»  inactiT^ 

247^  Hi.  br.»th  WM  •Imo.t  mottookM.  Ho  MWMd  to  hnro  no 
life,  yatwM  not  doMl.  »«▼•», 

9*Mn.  HooompMe«hi.niindinthi.«trtoof  twnoeto.rtMMuit 
■M,  withoat  light,  limit,  nand  or  moTemont. 

288.Raa«*«r.    Shedtem. 

S57-8.    BwMM  filled  with  tenn. 

28L  ttioe.    Thy  oi^ftiTity. 

284    DiatinguiahvMtoiU  and  viiftor. 

S17.  fell  blind.    Became  suddenly  blind. 

aS7.  had  made.    Past  eabjunctiTe. 

S30.  the  mountains.    The  Alpe. 

^  wide  Ions  lake.  Lake  Geneva  i.  abont  forty-fiTO  mUe.  long 
•ndiU  greatest  width  ia  about  nine  nulefc 

836.  Rhone.    Where  it  enter*  Lake  Geneva. 

839.  town.    Vevay  or  Villeneuve.  abont  six  mUea  diaUnt. 

841.  a  Uttle  isle.  Byron  in  a  note  epeaka  of  thU  amaU  ialand  aa 
between  the  entrances  of  the  Rhone  and  the  ViUeneuve. 

854.  Metbonfht    See  High  School  Grammar,  page  272. 

864.  too  mnch  oppressed.  By  the  brightneui  of  the  world  outaide  at 
which  he  had  been  looking. 

368.  no  hope  my  eyes  to  raise.  No  hope,  which  would  make  me 
raiaemyeyea. 

878.  a  hermitage.    A  hermif  b  cave  or  cell ;  a  retreat 

882.  sullen.    Gloomy. 

890.  communion.    Aaaociation  with  our  surroundings. 


MLmr  WBiTTn  n  a  oooimr  ohuiohtabd. 
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BLBOY  WRITTEN  IN  A  COUNTRY  GHUROHTARD. 
VinlimbUtbedinl701. 

An  H^p  k  »  pom  or  •oBg  «priiiii^f  the  writor'i  fadiiigs  of  •orrow 
;L!I!?"^«  ^  •^Iir*^^* '^•'^  **  *°  *»"  P~»  «■«»'«>«  Stoke 
«*!•  in  BoddngiMauhin,  wfaon  Qny>s  mothor  livwl  dorins  tho  ktlar 
pwtofhorlifi.    Gr.ykl«ri.dln*hi.oli«tohj«d.       ■™"'~"^ 

^g^^J^*^'^-"""*'*^  *«*wtr.    Tho  towor  of  the  Tillafl.  6kmh 

M.  tf»t  j«r4r«',  ahud..  It  h- boon  «,gg.rt*l  thai  thk  ihoold 
«J^"t»»*y«r.t«..d«i^-b«»«.th.y.wi.nol«l«B.t«o.    I„ 

«;j!!;i^'»J!T^u''*^*  ^  "'•^  "Wd  •!».  that  aludo  th. 
jnr.tnwi  of  tho  ehnrahyMd." 

1&  rode    Laoking  nfinonant,  nnpolishod. 
17.  iocenat-brMtUnff.    Bnnthing  fngnaoo. 
98.  glebe.    Sod.  tarf. 

th^fS'po,^"*^  ^'^    Sueh  p.««iiU»»loo  i.  fe«,^, 

Tt^I^^"^^""^^'  ''^  pride  of  luwege  Off. may  do««,t 
Heimldry  WM  the  eoieiice  tl»t  dealt  with  armoriid  bearing. ;  and  a 
*«mly  who  were  yened  in  heraldry  and  knew  the  meaning  and  hirtory 
of  their  ooatK)f.arni.  might  be  in  a  porition  to  boaet  ofthSr  lineage. 

»  tropes.    Memoriala  to  oommemorate  their  great  deeds. 

89.  fretted  vaoh.    The  arohed  oeiling  ornamented  with  fretwork. 

.  ^i!?^.""*  ^  ''•"^  containing  the  adiee  of  the  dead,  and 
inwjribed  with  a  reoord  of  hia  virtuee. 

■nlnuted  bast    A  life-Uke  image. 
4S.  proroke.    OaU  forth. 

d^t!'ur^?  i»  the  u»  of  .noh  trophiee?  they  cannot  bring  the 
d«d  b^  to  hfe,  «>d  neither  honour  nor  flattery  can  appeal  to  thoee 
wno  are  dead. 

48.  pregnut  with  celettiid  fire.    FiUed  with  the  poetic  spirit, 
^^the  Itring  lyre.    The  mnaical  inatmment  aeeming  almoat  as  if  it 

H.    Their  poetio  fervour  (rage)  waareprewed  by  poverty. 
M.  the  g«ii«l  current  of   their  aouL    The  flow  of  their  finer 
leeiinga  and  emotions. 
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WOVM  OK  OBAT. 


5S.  Th«  littlt  tytaak  sf  Us  fltlds.  tIm  iMMlowiMr  who  •ttampted 
to  ^rnooiM  oTw  hin. 

6a  girilllMi  flf  hia  CMmlnr's  blood.  Tho  gMiml  opiaioo  h«ld  of 
Oranwdl  in  tha  •ightoaoth  oontnry  waatiMt  h*  wm  »  ornal  tjnnt  who 
WM  "gnUty  of  hia  ooiinkrjr'a  Mood."  Tha  village  CromwaU  ia  goilOaaa 
baaama  ha  haa  had  no  qiportanity  to  aot  the  pwt  of  a  nd  OramwalL 

81.  MoatM.    Aaaambliaa. 

64.  In  tha  gtatitoda  of  tha  nation  Jiajr  aaw  tha  navlto  of  thdr  own 
afforta. 

6S>7S.  If  th^  homUa  lot  praraotad  tha  devalopmant  ot  thair  baat 
qoaUtiaa,  it  alao  limitad  their  opportunity  for  doing  wnmg.  It 
prevented  them  from  beooming  tyrannioal,  from  telling  what  ia  falae, 
from  having  to  oonoeal  their  feelingi  of  ahama,  and  from  aeoepting  the 
flattery  idiioh  poeta  too  often  baatow  nptm  thair  prond  and  waalthy 
patrooa. 

70.  ingamona.    Without  artifice,  frank,  open-hearted. 

78.    Thia  line  ia  adjectival  to  the  pronoun  <Aey  implied  in  thtir. 

madding.    Maddening,  diatraoting. 

76.  tenoor.    Goorae. 

7&  still.    Alwaya,  in  aU  oaaaa. 

81.  nnletlered.    Unednoated. 

87.  the  warm  predacta  of  the  cheerful  day.  The  warm  bright 
earth. 

predncta.    Limita,  bonndariea. 

88.  nor  caat    Without  oaating. 

90.  pioua  dropa.  Team  which  are  due  to  the  dying  ,)*t.  piiu, 
dutiful).  It  aoothea  the  dying  to  linow  that  aome-one  is  ««reeping  for 
their  loas. 

91.  Even  the  dead  aeem  to  cry  out  for  remembrance. 

93.  thee.    The  poet  ia  addreaaing  himself. 

94.  artleas.    Simple,  witiiout  deceit 

97.  H»flj.    Perhapa.    Swaun.    Country  man,  rustic. 
105.  smiling.    Modifies  he,  L  106. 
108.  Or    .    .    *,..    Either    .    .    or,  a  poetical  form. 
123.  Science.     Knowledge,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  word. 


126^    His  aMrito  and  hit  wak 
of  Qod. 


mr  KAn.— MMABuu.  145 

•ra  both  dike  left  in  tlM  handt 


^m4abod».    I8xpl»iii*ibjrth«lMtliii«,wliichUin«ppodtloii. 
'       " "         With  fear  or  anxiety. 


MY  KATE. 

M.    ThMe  women  having  nothing  but  their  beauty  to  oommend 
thMn  are  forgotten  in  the  long  ooarw  of  life. 

WMhtoe  and  now.    With  oompbxion  roey  and   white.     Notice 
how  this  metqriior  ia  oontinned  throagh  linea  S  and  4. 

W.    Her  faoe  waa  w  ezpreaaive  that  it  conveyed  almoat  a>  mnoh  aa 
wcwda. 

18.  Infer.    Jodge,  oondade. 

8S.  M.    And  in  the  aame  way. 

2ft>  in  thnUL    Under  her  speU. 

nof^itrir    '^'""«~*  ^'  ^-*  -orldly  people  might 

31.  ribald.    Coanw  in  apeeoh  and  action. 
S3,  aee  irnhMt  you  have  I    See  the  reanlt ! 


ROSABELLE. 

The  ballad  of  Bonbelle  is  taken  from  The  Lay  of  the  La»l  Minttrd 
It  u  mng  at  a  wedding  feaat  by  the  bard  of  the  St.  Chura.  to  whom 
belonged  the  castle  of  Roslin  mentioned  in  the  story. 

1.    The  words  of  the  bard  in  addressing  the  ladies  at  the  wedding 

6.  Note  the  directness  with  which  the  story  begins.  The  reader  is 
left  to  supply  his  own  details  as  to  the  speakei  »ud  the  oiroumstanoes. 

6.  ladye.    Lady,  a  poetical  form. 

7.  Ravenaheach.  Literally,  Haven's  Orag.  A  strong  castle  now  in 
mns,  situated  on  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  waa  for  a  long  time  occupied 
by  the  barons  of  Boslin. 
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VOTIi  (W  lOOTT. 


&  Firth.    TIi«w4i«niouMiof»ri»irfalo^^ioli»k«Hd*, 
10.  iMik    UMi.    ^'aumwB.    Raagnlh 
M.  Wrtw  gpiHg.    W«4tr.^rit. 
1&  aoaUa.    A  flM«.Md)..H  on  th«  Firth  ef  Forth. 
-''•.*^'^-.^°    '  -Wn  «>•  knight..  wh.n  riding  .t  f.n 

JLS^t^     T      •'d  «,i,,p^OBfl«p«^teo,totb.d.*th 

or  (MM  Of  th«  nmily  a  St,.  Clt,  >r. 

^Jj^    Drjrdw  ud  U  -  wt*  o,n  u,n  an  pUoea  in  Um  M«hU«rhood  U 

**•  P^o^p^y-  A  full  ,  _,  ^  „,-^ .,,_  .J, 

^J«J»Mp  iMrialy.      i,«w..,       .udtob«Aq,b«»a,.itMiMd«i 

•lt«r*»  pale.    Th«  q   je  •nclustu  by  rJi*  ^Har  railing. 
80.  foling«.boiiad.    U«rv«i  with  leava.  and  floww* 
41.  pbaauL    Pinnacle. 

«.  "  Among  the  profiMeoarvIngi  on  the  pillan  and  battnwM  the 
to-e  w  fr«,n«itly  introdnoed,  in  aUoMon  to  the  name  (Bodin),  'with 
which,  however,  the  iiower  ha.  no  connection."    (Scott.)^^^ 

ewMom  of  Oritney  and  who  held,  beside.,  po«e«ion.  in  the  Lowlands 
fiO.    In^ltaiiontotheRomanCathoUobBrialeervice. 


LOCHINVAR. 
Thi.  song  is  taken  from  Marmhn. 
20.     He  mean,  to  uy  that  althoogh  he  was  onoe  in  love  with  the  fair 

l^Sctly"  "  "'*  "*"•  ^''^  ~"*'  ^•'y  '^'^'''"y  ^"* «°«-  "^y  J"* 

oo^ofS:SL.'''"'  ^^  -  -  of  the  sea.  on  the  «,«th.wert 
32.  KidUard.    A  lively  danoe. 

as.  cisdin.    The  place  oa  the  horse's  back,  behind  the  -addle. 
41.  acaar.    A  prediMtoa.  bank  or  rook. 

»M»wmg  ns  will  have  to  have  fleet  steeda. 
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TO  ▲  SKYLARK. 
WiiMMHd  pabUdMd  in  189a 

ThaakylHk  k  •  EnniMn  Urd.  Md  ta  Dot  fbuid  ia  _ 

■MkM  ito  MM  on  «he  gnmnd  bat  riM  hig^  ia  tli«  air,  tiMiniM 

Ujr«idth«prtrt«fTiri«,lotliig.   Th«CM.di«iHonKdI*rk,whidi 

,  "T^  "•"*••«•■*»  ""Jy  ■Pring,  •MMtiBM  .bo  riM  high  in  tk* 

•If  MOV«  iti  BMt. 

la  ink  III  ran.    Tfc.  wm  !•  .tUl  bdow  «»  hori«i«. 

"•■'???^^*  '^•^«ki«toh%hintl»«irtt«»itm.loii«w 
•i>P«ntoUmu«»binl;  bat  hewing  iti  «.,  h,  thii^  of  it  <m^ 
•a  MiMrwl  Mmrm  of  joy. 

M-ai  Til.  r.jr.  of  light  from  tho  aiomia,  ,t«  «.  ,0  keen  »lurt  •»«, 
whwi  it  hM  •Imo.t  Tuiriiwl  in  tho  light  of  Iho  ol«w  d«wn  we  InI  th«t 

thort«tath«*  So  •venirftorth.blitlh-TMidwd  from  right,  wo 
know  from  tho  "MTw."  of  long  th»t  it  iothor*  "W  .  w 

M;?.  HoropnNnti  tho  poet  m  aboorbod  in  his  own  bright  fMdoL 
Md  mthi.  way  hiddra  from  tho  Teot  of  tho  world.  ^^ 

47.  aMlofdMr.    A  HttU  d«ry  valley  or  hollow. 

49.MriyhiM.  Ut«aUy,theooloarof  theair.  The  glowwom  of 
Britain  is  eaid  to  emit  a  blnidi  light 

M-  iMMywwiiifM  tUevM.    The  winda  made  heavy  by  the  perfume. 

K.  vtmaL    Belonging  to  the  Spring. 

67.  twiAKag:.    Sparkling  with  the  lain  upon  it. 

<1.  iprte.    Spirit 

86.  Cham  hyuicueal.  A  marriage  aong.  Hymen  waa  tiie  God  of 
marriage. 

77.  Laafnor.    A  feeling  of  weakness  or  exhaoation. 

80.  sad  ntkty.  Jn«t  aa  one  may  become  satiated  with  an  exeeasof 
nrort  tlungs,  ao  the  poet  speaks  of  even  Love,  when  enjoyed  to  the  fall, 
as  toingiag  with  it  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

82-8.  Death  ia  always  bringing  sorrow  into  our  Uvea,  so  that  nnder  its 
■hadow  we  can  never  be  quite  happy  But  perhapa  the  akykrk  knows 
more  about  what  Death  really  is.  and  «M9  that  it  is  a  good  thisg. 

»-5.  But  even  if  we  had  no  sadness  of  any  kiad  in  oar  Uvea,  we 
oorfd  not  feel  as  keen  a  joy  as  the  song  of  the  skylark  exprasaes. 

108.  hanooBiou  madncM.  His  r^tnre  woold  find  ezmvaaion  in  an 
ecstasy  of  aiwK. 
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irons  OH  mnrrsoK. 


ENID. 
Kn*i«Mid.rf  fa.  18».     wheu  th.  IdylU  i^  the  King  w-«d  to 
^^  T'lS  *""•  *^"  •*°'^  o«  Jfc«  wa.  divide  toto^T^ 

Sf,     t*-d  upon  the  pro-  T.irdon  of  th.  stoor.  a.  it  H>P««to  th. 
MabiwoHm,  m  fsmoo.  ooUootion  of  Webh  hity  .tone.  «id  Lgend* 
if^°Si!!£r*  tt.  rt«dy  of  the  po«n  ««i  the  intHHluotoiy  note  to 

tribatwybng.  When  I«xiogr»h«i  given  hi.  oon.«,t  to  th.^^ 
«id  b»y«t  knight,  to  bring  Gninevere  to  the  oonrt.    Guinevere  not 

«Zfjr  T  *'''  a^'  '•"  '"  ^^"  '^"'  ^-'«''  «<»  "-  l^-  WM 
1?^  «JP"!u'^r*/°^'  "^  continued,  and  under  it.  influence, 
lit^  by  Uta^  the  ided.  of  the  knight,  were  lowered.  The  inoidente 
in  the  .tory  of  Jfo^i  are  .uppowd  to  have  taken  plaoe  .hortly  after  the 
n»»mage  of  Arthur  and  Ontoevere.  ^^ 

S6.  caitiff    BaM,  mean. 

SOL  comnum  aeww.  Thi.  territory  in  which  the  bandit,  and  caitilf 
knight,  were  gathered  i.  compared  to  a  public  dnun  or  wwer  which 
came,  off  the  impuntie.  of  the  city. 

41.  marches.    Border  country,  frontier.. 

45.  Semn.  A  river  of  EnglMwi  and  Wale.,  flowing  .outh-weat  into 
orutol  Channel. 

48.  compaas'd  Iwr  with  sweet  observances.  Surrounded  her  with 
token,  of  hi.  regard. 

80.  nsorionsness.    Fondnen  for  hi.  wife. 

78.  If  the  current  were  leu  itrong  the  water  would  break  in  strikins 
sgainat  the  rtone.  * 

86.  all>pntssaat    All  powerful. 
93.  liefer.    Moreghwlly. 
lOa  hii^.    Bright. 

1«.  Whitsuntide.  A  Church  festival  which  fall,  on  the  wventh 
Sunday  after  Eaater. 

146.  Caeriwm  upon  Usk.  A  town  Jn  Monmouth.  The  U.k  i.  a 
tributary  of  the  Severn. 

148.  Daaa.    A  tract  of  country  west  of  the  Severn. 


nntt. 
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173.  l^Mictiic.    Shining. 
183.  break  coTcrt    Come  oat  into  the  open. 
189.  Ttsor.    Th»t  part  of  the  helmet  which  covew  the  face. 
210.  aboUA.     Deetroy.     Generally  used  of  inittitutions,  cMtom.,  etc 
213.  Wroth  to  be  wroth.    Angry  with  himself  for  being  angry. 
217.  Mftht.    Holes  in  the  earth. 
^  forpladge.     Which  may  be  h«l  if  ««urity  i.  giren  for  their 

223.  Sotiut    Provided  that. 
oc^m^tiS^'^"''*^     Bec««  the  cause  of  this  deh^y  w».  so 

ha^J'i.*?*  !S^*i:^'^  ^  *"™  °'  *'•*"**"?*•  The  sparrow, 
hawk  tode.p,«Ki  a.  a  bird  of  prey ;  but  it  w«i  the  emblem  of  the  knight 
whom  Gerauit  was  puieaing. 

261.  an  ancient  chiui    An  old  peasant. 

262.  eloping  beam.    The  sUnting  rays  of  the  sun. 
27a  Bodden  spleen.    A  burst  of  anger. 

274.  pipe.    Diseases.    A  disease  of  fowls. 

276.  Tit*  The  titmouse,  or  tomtit,  a  sniail  bird. 

296.  frayed.    Worn  by  rubbing. 

819.  wading.    Wild  r  a  poetical  form. 

325.  beneath.    Near  the  ground,    aloft    Higher  up  on  the  waU. 

337.     When  it  first  returns  to  Britain  in  the  spring, 

346.  Fortune  and  her  wheel.  The  wheel,  which  Fortune  is  repre- 
wnted  as  turning,  denote,  instability.  The  substance  of  the  song  is 
that  the  nnger  is  indifferent  to  Fortune  and  will  be  content  whatever 
she  may  bring.  ««>»« 

*??*u,*''"'"  "'ortune  seems  against  us,  yet  we  wiU  smile,  for  we  are 
■till  able  to  use  our  hands  to  work. 

363  dim  brocade.  Faded  sUk.  woven  with  gold  and  sUver  thread 
or  with  ornamental  designs. 

364.  vermeil-iHiite.    Reddishwhite. 

368.  rood.    Gross. 

886.  costrel.    A  wooden  or  earthenware  bottle. 

manchet    Fine  white  bread. 

trencher.    A  Urge  wooden  plate. 
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xoras  ov  ranmov. 


4».  OuMiot    8m  Marie  lyArtkwr  lim  21,  «ad  note. 

Ktti.»ilkt.thv»wi,ogoodde«dfc     Tk.ytl.«n.elT,.I„d  offered 
tram  wraag-dmag, 

4»I.  toppUnf  ovtf  aUaalageaigin.    OrenMniiig  aU  opponanta. 
49(.lajtatiG*iarMt    8m  Jforteiy^rtAiir,  lin«222,«idnoto. 
Ml  n^MirtiniaeBttwmot    IndirMtnecd. 
61*.  prafthcrbaart    Tert  her  f «eliiigB. 

6W.  kapt  her  oft    H«ld  her  at  Mm',  length  w  th«t  she  eould  eea 
Cnid'auoe. 

588.  ToqokkHitotbcnii.    To  beeome  .UTe  noder  the  influence  of 
thenm. 

«87.  joimti.    SMJforteiy^rttitt-,  line  102,  and  note. 

Stf  b^joiMltlMrMt    More  etrongly  than  the  reet. 

848.  Thediairoridria.    OaderIdrit,thehigheetmonntainlnWale.. 

547.  Uiti.    The  enoloMd  ground  where  toomameoto  were  held. 

ffW.  Ynlt.    Chrictmaa. 

WC  Morphuitomluuid&    The  aoond  of  the  echo. 

588.  Th«  d«w  of  their  graiU  labour.    Their  penpiration. 

586-8.    See  introductory  note  to  Jforte  jyArlhur. 

641.  sold  and  aold.    S<dd  cme  after  another. 

661.  tuUa.    TurquoiM.    A  garnet  is  red ;  a  tnniuoiM,  blfte. 

663.  tiiaiie.    Woven  oloth. 

672.  aiiseii.    DnnghilL 

710.  aeneachaL  Chief  eteward,  who  euperintends  the  feHta  and 
Mremoniee. 

724.  ragced-rtfUn.    A  Britbh  wOd  flower. 
780-1.  Bather,    ii.,  2-17. 

748.  Gwydioo.    In  one  of  the  legenda  of  Welah  mythology.  Owydion 
the  nephew  of  the  king.  help.  hi.  uncle.  Math.  to%r«»r;  bSS 
maiden  by  magic  (glamour)  out  of  flower,  in  order  to  provide  a  wife  for 
the  young  prince  Llew. 

744^.  the  Bride  of  Caaaivafaum.  Flm-.  CamiveUnn  wa.  king  of 
Bntam  at  the  Ume  of  Cmmu'i  Mcond  inva«on  (54  B.C.).  The  poem 
•nggMt.  that  Ca»ar  wa.  in  love  with  Flur,  the  betrothed  hridTof 
uamvelaun. 

764.  iawa.    A  flaw  i.  a  .ndden  buret  of  wind. 
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fc^tr^  "5^   .^'*""°«  *"  "•  '"'•*^~  tli«,«,  worm  for 
food  in  the  ground  that  ia  delved. 

l-JTIS;  J^°'  «»P<»ted  thet  Enid  lud  .Uowed  henelf  to  be 

^t^^  ^'  "^'•"''  ''**-•  '^  «>•»  *•  '••d  been  cJSiwS  5 
hi.  brightoe-  in  oontr-t  with  the  dimnee.  of  her  own  .unoLl^  ^ 

hi5*tcL.!lr;!l  **""!!  *^\^  "^^°«  •  .plendour  to  which  eh. 
t;:^^^:!!'^  '*"'"*"^  ""*  "•^•^  -..  hi-l  been  forced  togi« 
ass.  Onbrib    The  ArahUehop. 


ODE  ON  THE  DEATH  OP  THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON 
f-^^St'^/of"^^;!^--'-'  18th.  ,«2.  the  d.,  of  the 

28.  stetewirade.    The  wiM  wlriaer  of  the  nMion. 

col  o^;.^t.t  zi'tr  *"''"  -  -^  *"^~*^°"  °' «-  ^«*^ 

W^ld'JS^'*^"*^-  ^'"^'o-  Napoleon,  who  w-  the 
J».  GfM.  Of  grold.    St.  Paul',  cethednd  i.  .urmounted  by  a  golden 

ta^J'c^'^^'^    The  record  of  hUyictorie.  engraved  on  the 

bJSS;  t^nlfl^  T°  *''•  ^^^  "'"'  **'•""•*•  *»»•  virtue,  of  the 
Brittth  p«,ple  to  oontinu.  to  give  due  honour  to  the  Duke.  In  line. 
77-9  (the  figure  «  that  of  bro«i  avenue,  leading  up  to  a  great  1^  « 

chffc  nmM.  The  muw  (n)irit  of  poetry)  pwriding  over  public  affiuri. 
«^tS"r;pl'^  '"*•'  ^  '^  ^"^'^  I-the.Une.hei. 
fth!!;  flT'^w  «  T*"^  *°  Hindortan.     Here  in  1808  Wellington 

JlllJi  K^w'?..  *  *°  "*•  '""  °'  "^""^  ^•^'^  "Wch  were  con- 
jWjd^by  Welbngton  a.  defence,  in  the  Penin«Uar  war.  during^ 
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Horn  oir  tmsaraoti. 


»u"^^'^*  ^  •***••  °^  ^''*°^  ^  "W.  «»  French  armie.  er««d 
the  Pyreneet  umI  withdnw  from  Spwii.  ^^^ 

hvMj^iM.    Nftprieon  took  the  eagle  a*  his  •UmdJird. 
cavtniqg.    Bapwioiu,  deronriiig  rarenouriy 

JS-^3riSj:i-2r;r!ferr"«--^- 

Ei^r*"~*^    Referring  to  the  white  ohlkcliflb  of  aouthem 

187.  the  BtWc  and  the  Nile.    The  batde  of  the  Baltic  wm  fou«ht  at 
Cop«nh.g«iinl801.    The  battle  of  the  NUe  wa.  fought  in^SoSiT^ 

146.    The  real  proof  of  a  man's  fame  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  n»Hn„ 
oon^uejto  honour  him  and  echo  his  praises  from  Z^^  T^,^"" 

J?„H,^°!!!f  "If  ^'T  ^•^  P"*^"*  *•»«  publication  of  this  poem 
revolution,  had  taken  place  in  several  countries  of  Europe. 

186.  Sucon.     Changed  to  •'  Briton  "  in  a  later  edition. 

coLty  tStroS;::^  'jh!tTtst  bV?^'  °'  ^"«'""*  -  *»■• 

progreJs.  ^*  "  "**"  *""°""  '<"  *™« 

168.    Note  the  figure  of  speech. 
170.  wink.    Close  the  eyes. 

179-80     He  never  did  wrong  for  the  sake  of  some  immediate  advant- 
age, nor  tnfled  with  what  is  right,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  ^^wlr 

idly^"     ^~**'*  "'  """"  ^^^  °'  ^""^  "^  '''*°  ""*  «*^«"  *°  '^"g 
184.  hewn  i.«m  life.    Growing  out  of  his  experience. 
188.  oar  Englwid's  Alfred.     King  Alfred  the  Great. 
196.    stars.    Marks  of  distinction. 

202.  wiw.     "Turned  out  to  be." 


THB  DAT  ORBAM. 
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In  line  216  the  oonjunotion  tfuu  is  omitted. 
236.  For  oae.    On  Mooont  of  the  de»th  of  one. 

a«.MorethMi.ofa.n'.degr^    Spiritual  pre.«.oe.. 
250.  fane.    Temple.  f"-«i«» 

taking  the  hill,  and  break^g  the  Aor^    ^  ^  '  *'  '^^  "  «»"** 
274.  Bdnghere.    While  he  was  here. 
276.  Sofflrthing:.    An  adverb,  a.  here  «od. 

THE  DAY  DREAM. 

In  The  Day  Dream  Tennyson  has  elaborated  in  poetical  form  .       • 

of  scenes  from  the  well-known  fairy  tale  of  7^  JLT^     »  ■*"•■ 

i?(we.     In  the  fairy  storv  BriJr  r       •       v       "^'"^  ^*"'^  «••  ^'^ 

fated  to  faU  aslZ  in  W  «T  ^"»*  »^««'«I  PrinceM  who  was 

hundred  yZ^'lZte  S^-  nve::ie:r h '^T^^  ''''  ' 
everything  in  the  castle  fall.  und«  th"  Z^rln  ^  ^°°«  "'*P' 
hedge  of  briar,  srows  un  ahnnt  ^k         .!  ^"-     ^  impenetrable 

fZln  en^cflTh^klj  '  ?.'  "".  '  f  T"''  *~*  '^'^  '^^^  «"-  to 
years  have  ZTd^mti^  !l  H  7^  •  ^^  ''"'«*'•'  ^'^^^  *^«  hundred 
L  story  ori'mT^"  : Jit,;^  TTh  "'.^  '""  '""•  "  ^^'^  "»- 
he  reaches  the  hec^e  he  ^^  L^y  tht^r;'*  ^^T'  ^'^" 
tnmedtoflower»_     Affk    ^^         ^  through,  for  the  briar,  have 

one.  »«..     Whm  a..  pri„L.     "i„   r~  '"  "•  T"  ■"'  T" 
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■orn  OH  TMimoir. 


Th*  fiiiy  Ul«  in  ite  origiul  fern  wm  pralmUy  ng|wtod  by  th* 
elMoging  MMOM.  In  Winter  th*  Mrth,tiM  fairy  prinoew.  bagina  liar 
long  alMp.  In  tk»  SpringtiaM  omnw  tlM  nn,  the  fairy  prince,  and  a* 
the  toodi  of  bis  Um  the  ewth  awalMe  to  new  lifa  and  bemty. 

IVom  the  pom  mi  here  given,  tkt  Prologue,  L'Eumti  and  The 
^'i'^SMMareoaiiMed.  In  2!l€  iVoloviM  the  poet  teUs  hie  eoapaaion. 
Ladyfloca,  that  the  eight  of  her  beaaty  as  ahe  Uy  aaleep  had  oalled  to 
his  mind  aa  image  of  The  Slewing  Beaaty.  and  that  in  his  "day 
dream  >' he  had  reoalled  the  old  legend.  And  eo  aa  she  works  at  her 
emlmidery  he  Uds  her  listen  to  the  stoiy.  L'Mttoi  and  7%$  MpUogvt, 
written  also  in  a  li^t  aad  fMwifnl  Tein,  eoatain  the  poet's  oonmente 
on  the  story. 

1.  Made  and  ^Mf:    Spring  and  Aatnmn.  seed  time  and  harveet 
S.  Hera.    In  the  EOeq^ng  Fklaee,  in  oontraet  with  the  onteide  world. 

9.  raaga.    Rows. 

10.  tarraee-lawn.    ThealopinglawnbailtBpinthefwmofterraoes. 
11-S.    The  fonntain  is  not  flowing,  bat  the  water  hae  withdrawn,  or 

drawn  baok,  to  the  garden  lake  frmn  whioh  it  need  to  flow. 

IS.  dra^M.    The  predioato  also  tat  the/res,  pncoek  and  jmmX. 

IS.  laard  bower.    His  retreat  among  the  laorel  boshee  (eTergreeos). 

1&  wirw.    Cage. 

18.  tiwie,  tfaoae.    Both  the  eggs  and  the  birds. 

82-3.  The  real  things  in  and  aroond  the  Sleeping  Palaoe  seem  more 
like  a  potnre  than  even  the  portraite  oa  the  walla. 

84.    OriaL    An  ornamental  projecting  window. 

40.    Jodging  from  his  appearance  and  his  sornrandings. 

48.  woodbine.  Any  climbing  plant  snoh  as  clematis  or  hmeysoekle, 
whioh  binds,  or  twines  aronnd,  the  wood. 

60.  For  these  sleeping  people. 

61-a.  When  they  wake  to  think  once  more,  they  will  learn  new 
things  and  will  see  things  in  a  tmw  light  and  will  be  moved  to  act 
accordingly. 

Thb  Subpiko  BaACTT. 

61.  tranced.    See  Enoch  Arden,  line  19H,  and  note. 

71-2.     Her  beauty  never  changee,  and  the  silent  chamber  seems  to  be 
filled  with  love,  and  the  day  seems  to  be  brighter  becaase  of  her  beaaty. 
76.  charmed.    Under  a  spell. 


ram  tuLt  dkbav. 


Ift5 


Thb  AamiTAL 

§1-4.  It  •••MM  11  wlwnpr»oloo«  thing,  bar.  tWBdnrf  long  hidden, 
tbey  oome  forth  of  timr  own  MMord  to  gr«rt  thoM  who  aeek  thwn  •  for 
when  FMe  hM  daoraad  th»t  Mm*  hidden  work  ahdl  b«  nrwded.  Lore 
IbUowe  np  the  decree  and  makea  the  diaooTery. 

in  Mqod.    Following. 

86.  on  the  rodcs.   Against  the  dall  locka. 

9a  topus.    To  penetrate  the  hedge. 

n.  dOM.    EnoIoKire,  ^>plied  here  to  the  hedge. 

8S.  hianchiag.    Whitening. 

101-4.  Daring  all  hia  paet  Ufe  a  magio  Toioe  aeeniod  to  whisper  to 
him  that  he  would  be  fortunate. 

10«.7.  Th«  Mack  Mosic.  The  eonnd  of  his  heartbeats  is  spoken  of 
M  mnsto  whioh  helped  to  teU  him,  as  if  by  msgio.  that  he  was  near  the 
•leaping  prinoeaa. 

Tea  Rbtitai.. 

129.  thcM.    Theaenoiaea. 

187.  Pardy.    Fr.  jMr-c{jni,  a  form  of  oath. 

144.  pat  tile  qoMtion  by.  Did  not  reply  to  the  king'a  question.  He 
had  forgotten  what  the  bill  waa  about. 

Thb  Difabtcbi. 

148.  The  world  of  love  whioh  was  new  to  them  but  whioh  was  old  to 
others. 

106.  this  and  this.    He  kisses  her  again. 
157.  sliding.    Softly  moving. 

189.  The  light  of  dawn  streamed  through  the  openings  in  the  clouds. 
Stream'd  is  a  participle  modifying  twUig/it. 

165-6.  Evening  is  appro^jhing.  The  lines  of  flowing  clouds,  rosy  in 
the  light  of  sunset,  are  compared  to  waves  upon  which  the  crescent 
moon  is  floating  like  a  boat  upon  the  aea. 

167.  rspt    Carried  along,  moved  forward. 

MoRAIk 

177-84.  A  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  itself,  aa  thia  atory  is,  needs  no 
moral.     "  Beauty  ia  ita  own  excuse  for  being. " 

186-92.  In  aU  things  in  Natura  we  can  flnd  a  meaning  if  we  choose. 
So  with  this  story,  as  with  other  forma  of  art,  it  ia  poaaible  to  read  into 
it  different  ""»*tinga 
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HOTM  OH  OOLDUIITH. 


YOU  ASK  ME>  WHY,  THC  ILL  AT  EA8X. 
2-4.    BaglMid,  wiioM  mirtjr  eUniit*  dqmnM  tii*  ^faito  mkI  makM 
BMi  kng  for  tlM  wwmth  and  ooloar  <rf  tlM  Soath. 
••  Mbar<MiiM>    Hot  dtowjr. 

nw  imtitatioiu,  and  Jutly  Mk, 

11-ft  British  fiMdom  hM  been  gjanwl  gndnaUy.  mmUi  new  step 
growing  oat  of  ovwito  thitt  IwTogoiw  bafora.  The  Magna  Ohu^  for 
•nmide,  wm  •  preoedent  for  the  Pktttioa  of  Bighl 

IS.  Thoee  who  eeek  to  create  diHensioo  aaMom  eaooeed  in  bringing 
aboat  an  aotnal  straggle.  —m—m 

IS.  A  diffnaiTe  thooi^t  ia  one  which  raadUy  sftNads  or  cironlatea 
from  mind  to  mind. 

IC.  Hath  ttiM  and  qpoe.  Becaiue  Great  Britain  in  itaelf  is  a  amaU 
oonatry. 

17-88.  If  the  time  shonld  ever  come  when  any  body  of  men  should 
hand  themselTcs  together  to  persecute  thoee  who  do  not  agree  with 
them,  and  when  a  man  may  not  "speiJc  the  thing  he  wiU,"  then,  no 
matter  how  powerful  «•  wealthy  Britain  may  beoome,  I  will  leare  this 
oonntiy. 

28^  N  te  the  meti^hor  in  these  two  linae.  Though  the  country 
shonld  be  overflowii-  with  wealth  from  all  its  varioos  sonross— its 
mines,  its  fisheries,  etc. 

88.     Read  line  4. 


THE  TRAVELLER. 
Published  in  1764. 

Goldsmith  dedicated  The  Travdter  to  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  a 
country  curate  in  liisoy,  a  village  in  Ireland.  The  substance  of  the 
poem  is  briefly  summed  up  by  Maoanlay  as  follows  :— 

"No  phUoMpUMl jpoMn,  aooient  or  moitefn,  hM*  pita  n noble  end  st  tha  Mm> 
??iwr^1Lf*^,JS:!5*  «*«>"«••  jn^t.  look*  down  onlhnK«SJdto«  p^S^S! 

ot rdWon. «r ns&ml ofaHMter.  whMi he hJ ofaMrrwl!!^  MmStto theoSSSST 
Juat  or  uojiwt.  Mist  oor  luu»iiieB  depends  little  on  Do»tlMitiSw»tUr»^™4?SI™fc^' 
the  temper  SDd  regnUtl^a^mjSlT^  poatteal  iotUttttioiH,  ud  modi  on 

1.  Rmiote.  etc.    These  adjectives  modify  /  in  line  7. 
■toWi    Wandering  b?  <wly  because  hsavy  of  haari 


TB«  nUTUUHi. 


1»7 


A  riwr  aowiiig  Into  «»  North  8...    k*y.    HkTing* 


2.  SdMldt 
■low  onrrmt. 

'**'  .t^J^  ^  ~»«wra  lUly.    WMdtriac.    Windiiig. 

«.  CariatUan.    CMinthi*  ia  »  provino*  of  Anrtri* 

CCMipMk.    Th,0«,p.gn«_*pI.in«IJ«w,ttotl»oityofRo«.. 

».  My hwrt  notnvdrd.    Hi.  .ffMtioa.  •n.till  withlii.«irly horn.. 

11.  crawa.    SubjnnotiT*  awod,  •xpr«««ing  »  wWi. 

CriMd.    HiabrotlMr. 

Ji^^^^r^^!^^'*^'    <J'*««»"ifi«'tto»-)    To  which  th. 
BMdy  and  tiM  troubled  go  (raiwir)  for  help. 

28.  AM.    Ol»|ooto£/««rf«. 

S2.  ptnsiTe.    MediUtiv*. 

84.  ahnadredrealiiia.    Exngenition  for  effect. 

88.    Should  the  proud  mm  remain  ungrateful  MddiM»tirted? 
8940.    Should  the  achoUr.  puffed  up  with  his  knowledee  look  wi«k 
«x,m  on  the  petty  ploMure.  of  theae  humble  people  T*^'  '"*'' 

th^\i  Th«^ko»"  «n.y  try  to  pretend  that  he  take,  no  pleaanre  ia 
the-  thing.,  but  m«.  ia  petty  and  enjoy,  the-  petty  pleawL 

48.    dreaa.    Cultivate. 

»   C^oa'a  hdr.    In  appoeition  with  the  pronoun  value  of  fnir^. 

^fL   u        !*"*  ^^*"  °'  «*»"?•"•«•>  evolved  in  the  aimUe.     What 
•re  the  alternate  posMMiona  of  the  miwr?    Of  the  poet? 
64.  pretend.    Claim. 

89.  the  line.    The  Equator. 

70.  palmy.    Made  from  palma. 

71.  tqud.    Lukewarm. 

76^80.     Thi.  idea  is  elaborated  and  iUu.trated  in  the  remainder  of  the 

^  No  mattw  where  one  live.,  Nature  give,  return,  to  tho-  who 
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xoTu  o*r  ooLDHnra. 


M.  Idra.    ProfanUy  Lake  Idro  in  SwitMrlaad. 

AfBO.    A  rivwr  in  Italy. 

Mi  alttar.    H«ra  mMOs  Any  on*  of  tha  things  m«itiaaad. 

M.  praot.    DispoMd,  inoUaed,  fonmnbU  ta 

96.  pMuUvpun.    Painwhioh follows thia pwticalw good. 

101.  prapar.    Own,  boloaging  to  bm. 

108.  Woods  •fWwobdR.    Like  Uen  of  mmU  in  tbMtiM. 

114    Growing  on  tra«  or  on  tniling  Tinea. 

117-a.  The  flowwi  of  ^rthera  oonntries,  whioh  lait  only  through 
theiyring. 

IW.  Uadfod.    TlMMiiliaHkldtobe  AiiKlmi  beoMiiie  it  prodoM*  aU 
thaae  varieties  naturaUy  ae  if  this  was  th^  ooianion  home. 
ISI.  gtiid.    Oool,  refreshing. 
124  wiaaoMr  fragnuKO.    Carry  perfone. 
123.  aMioe.    Thesenses. 
12S.  florid.    Br^ht  with  ilowert. 
127.  nuuiaora.    Actions,  habits  of  Uving. 
129.  loaloua.    Fall  of  religions  seal 

188-8.  Referring  to  the  ooounoroialpTwperityirf  Italian  oities  daring 
the  fifteenth  centary. 

136.  long-fallen.    Since  the  days  of  aadent  Kome. 

138.  The  qaarry  was  filled  with  marble  from  which  atataes  of 
homan  forms  were  chiselled. 

142.  nnouuui'd.    Withoatmen. 

148-4  Certain  diseaaee  were  sapposed  to  ansa  from  a  saperaband- 
aaoe  (pletiiora)  of  blood.     So  iUa  arose  out  of  the  proeperity  of  Italy. 

with  IrniUeas  akiU.  All  the  skill  raentionsd  in  linee  134-8  brought 
no  real  resulte.    It  could  not  save  Italy. 

149-«>.  The  modem  processions  are  bloodless,  that  is,  they  do  not 
celebrate  real  victories.  The  chariots  are  made  of  pastobcard  for  mere 
show. 

151.  piaty  and  lore.    Religious  procsssions,  which  were  often  made 
the  means  of  farthering  lore  intrigiies. 
157.  ■ncroorting.    Following. 


■m*  TBATBLbWk 


IM 


of  rude  in 


At^  ^^  r^"**'    ^'  P^P"*'  •**"•  <>'  *»»^  dH«dad  ooo. 
wo«Mb«inpMMU|qliiobl«»iiM.  F-i-w"  uttB  wwy 

1«.    Bring  oa»*fc«  point,  of  •ompMlwB  in  tkttialle 
W.btoik.    Oh.^l«^    «.^    B«..oonnt,y. 
16a  cborUsh.    Q«Mmlljr  appUtd  to  pMpU  in  th*  m 
■Mnnw.    Hero,  atdUMrn,  wnrUliog  to  yield  •  hnrvwt. 
171.  torpid.    8lMpj.  UfbbM. 

174.  ioTMt    Take  rninwiuii. 

175.  RadraM.    OompoiMte  for. 

187.  patiMt  ugle    An  exMnpIe  o£  Trwuferwd  EpitlMl 
1«.  oiglitlj.    Pot  the  night }  not  " night  after  night" 
199.    Supply  that  or  toJUcA. 

.  !?■,  S™^"*T*    '"'•  mdeneee  and  nnnUneee  of  hi.  heme.  •  n 
■tad,  is  in  keeping  with  hi.  mind  wWch  is  looking  in  finer  qanlitiee. 
214.  radfMt    Satiafied.  provided  for. 
210.  adenot.    Branch  of  learning. 

rived  from  the  rtudy,  and  then  .uppUe.  that  pleaeure. 

^^ti  Jr  ^'*  "r^, '^*  "  ""*~^  ^  **«^      Whentheyaro 

wS^!r^r      T"?  P'""""^  '^'y  ''•'  »°*  •"•°''  how  to  «»k  the 
lugher  pleaauree  of  the  mind. 

219.  thoKpowcn.    Muiic,  poetry,  painting,  etc 

„„^  •  ^J\"*^  W««l«hip  belong  to  the  finer  feeUnge,  but  they  find 
no  place  m  the  heart  of  the  mountaineer, 
indurated.    Hardened,  unfeeling. 

m^^Ttoii^'ioi;'"^*^"''^'^*'''^-  H-'*-i">piT 

tl.!*l  '^**"  ■".*.*  '^^  **"  P*~^'     '^'••y  »"  «-ily  I»le"«i  with 
the  attention,  and  the  flattery  of  othere.  7  i"     «i  wiin 

244.  tnneleas.    BeoauM  he  lacked  the  skill  to  play. 
25S.  gcttic  Iwe.     The  knowledge  of  dancing. 

aeiaaawfkeofpiaiae.    Tfc.y  are  greedy  for  flattery. 
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worm  WK  OOLDMIITH. 


Wk  llMy  |ivt  to  g«l  miiM.    Thqr  UtUt  othm  in 
oCbm  nay  flatter  tbm  ia  nlwii. 

916b  FliikUnn  oradit  thMi  with  qviditiw  wUoh  ■htmld  adi*  Uimi 
blMt,MidbtiiigoradHtd  wttk  tkM*  qaatttiM  thay  airtonlly  try  to  liv« 
ap  to  than. 

S67.  iMsMlkirart.    Flattery  or  adalatioa. 

271.  wMMaitMlfwiblMt.    flndiagaoluwinMaiiiitaowBthoai^ 

f7Ii  Thqr  at*HBpt  to  win  praiaa  by  aa  oxtmtal  duw  of  shabby 
flnwy. 

S76.  Mm*,    a  kiad  <rf  ooarw  wooUaa  doth. 

GOppar  laca.  Gold  laoa  waa  oommonly  naad  ia  m^tMoth  otatuy 
faahioaa     Ooppw  laoa  wonld  be  a  poor  imitation. 

277.  Paoplo  who  were  poor  bat  iHroad  Uved  apariagly  from  day  to 
day  in  order  to  hare  one  faaat  in  the  year  to  make  a  ahow  of  wealth 
before  tha  worUL 

27M0.  They  oontinne  to  follow  the  ohanging  faahioaa  aad  do  oot 
ati^  to  oooaider  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  have  the  ^tproval  of 
their  own  better  aelvee. 


HoUaad  b  in  parte  below  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  henee 
*emboeonaed  ia  the  deep.' 

981  laaaa  againattha  kukL    Preeaea  againat  the  dykea  or  embank 


^6.  ■adakma.  Indnatriooa,  diligent.  Both  the  adjective  tedmbnu 
and  the  verb  lift  relate  to  aoiw  L  S8S. 

286.  lanqrif*.  Rampart;  here,  the  bank  or  dyke  which  haa  been 
made  by  man  (benoe  '  artificial ')  and  which  riaea  proudly  above  the  aea. 

291.  pent    Confined,  limited,  shut  out. 

limag  o'er  the  pile.    Riaing  np  along  the  sidea  of  the  dyke. 

292.  ampbibioiM.  Generally  applied  to  animab  which  are  able  to 
live  both  on  land  and  in  water.  Hdland  ia  aaid  to  be  ampMyioiu 
beoaoae  it  naturally  belongs  to  the  aea  but  haa  been  reclaimed  aa  part 
of  the  land. 

287.  mtve-sstjected  toil.  This  soil  in  its  natural  condition  is  under 
ocmtrdl  of  the  aea. 

806^  These  lines  probably  refer  to  the  political  struggles  and 
intrigues  which  long  disturbed  tke  Netherlands. 


. 


ma  nuTiujM. 
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»•  NetherlMMb  iu  th*  tiae  of  Cmamt. 
W.  tht  MMd.    TIm  MMud  of  til*  muM  •  BriUin.' 
gwiai.    Th«  pQ«tie  moa*. 

818.    Britoln  receives  the  wwm  winda  fra«  the  weet.  »im1  Sprinc  ia 
MTlier  kere  thu  in  other  EaropMUi  ooantriee. 

M».  hmoM.    Strrtohee  of  bmmIow  Und. 
^«ilw.    Aro«Ik  WH  •  ditrWoo  of  0„.oe.     BecM..  of  the  eiBple 

pMtoy  hfe  of  ita  people  the  luune  AroKlla  ewne  to  sund  in  poetry  for 
•ny  i««inMyoouBtry  of  ideal  beauty  Mdrimplicity. 

.v*?" J  "'*■»•■•     A  riwr  of  India  (now  called  Jelam)  flowing  into 

th!  q!^        **"  ****  **■**"  »»««««W  of  the  kingdom  of  Alexander 

»4.    Extreme,  are  not  fonnd  in  the  climate,  bat  only  in  the  mind. 
of  the  people. 

82ft.    They  are  oontroUed  by  rea«>n  j  but  their  umn  ar«  daring,  and 
iwnoe  grwt  m  an  anaaaal  way.    Tkeainia  of  ,n.n  i.,  otlter  conotriea 

"!^u.     ^*'  ^*  **^'  '""**''  "••  "«»^  ""^  '«  '^""ght  an.l  there  i. 
nothing  daring  or  irragolar  abont  than. 

*«  "^I*,.^  *r"  "»*»*i«>'«*-    Tk'y  do  not  follow  fixed  or  oonren- 
tiooal  lum  of  oonducfe     They  are  not  artificUl.  but  natural,  in  conduct. 
881.  aativt  ImnHneM.    Natural  vigour. 

m.    They  are  true  to  wh^  they  conceive,  or  imagine,  to  U  ri«ht. 
and  they  oaniiot  be  held  in  check.  ^^ 

33a     Even  the  humblest  peaeant  boaet.  that  he  examines  these  rights. 

837.    Such  blessings  would  be  too  great  if  they  wen  unmixed  with 
some  enls.     , 

J^.     The  base  metal  which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  precious 

842.  The  nominative  absolute  construction. 

843.  The  natural  ties  uniting  members  of  the  family  or  the  com. 
momty  are  not  strong. 

845.  inqHisonU    Held  in  control  by  the  law. 
848.  round  her  ahore.    Throughout  the  country. 
847-8.    Note  the  metaphor  in  these  linea. 
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irOTH  OW  OOUMMITH. 


d.  3^      f  -*;«r'«^  to  tarn,  or  eb.  otoh  fir.  from  th.ov«r. 

S51.  Pictitioiu.    Artifioiia. 
857.  noble  stems.    The  hewla  of  noble  fsiidliet. 
3M.  sillk,     A  drain  to  carry  off  impni,  w»ter.     By  .peiJdnjr   ot 
»J^d  M  •  .i,*  h.  .«gg«t.  thi^  her  ideU.  have  bLmVbM?«S 

ItTSlsTwics.    Oreed  for  money  Muong  all  olMee.  of  people. 
869.  tht  duagefnl  dime.    Of  Britain. 

if  T^'J^^  "  f  ^*^*"  P""*^  ^  •»•''•  *^«»  ^»^'  "d  atmnger.  ao 
If  the  fr«rfom  of  theBritiah  p«,ple  i.  repre«»d  when  it  tend.  to%o  to 
eztremea,  it  will  bring  greater  aeonrity. 

873^  HanwMatoaaythatif  anycl...  of  p«»ple  i.  to  be  aUowed 
too  great  pnrilegea  it  will  aff«ot  the  righta  of  oW^. 

381-8.    Theline8areaubordinate,gi»nun*ti<mUy,toline389. 

S81J  Theae  and  the  foUowing  linea  ezpreaa  Ooldamith'a  opinion  of 
the  Whig  government  then  in  power. 

383.  afiwrtiousbwid.  A  group  of  poliUoianaaeeking  to  farther  their 
peiwmal  mteraata  by  agitation  and  diaaenaion. 

m.    There  waa  nothing  to  reatrain  the  judge  from  drawing  up  new 
Uwa  for  puniahment  of  offencea  (penal  atatutea). 
wsntnn.    Without  reatraint. 

ooloniea,  anch  aa  India,  to  corrupt  the  eleotora  in  Great  Britain. 

to  pnrehase  slaves.    To  bribe  the  votert,  to  make  them  aubaerrient 

891-2.    Partly  from  motivee  of  patriotUm.  partly  from  fear  of  the 

OTil.  threatenmg  my  country.  I  appeU  to  the  aoveraign  to  protect  it 

againat  theae  petty  poUtioaltynmta.  j««»««  « 

893.  balefnL    Eril,  p^mioiona. 

of^Monr*""'*'*^*''""'"**^"^''  ^  '««'t^n-fc«^  or  aouree 
393.  Gave  wealth  to  away.     Gave  wealth  the  power  to  .way. 
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Hi.  'l**w«dtt(«id««or«)oftli«lMidown««WMiMedtolmy  np 
thanMUlioldiact,  MidtiM  hbtmnn  (oMful  aou)  w«r«  tuned  adrift 
•nd  f oiwd  to  «ai(nte. 

^  "J-    Britdnli  wiBBiWM  ia  wur  IwTe  only  helpad  to  hmUn  dartrac- 
tkn  by  bringing  into  eziatono*  •  wvnlthy  oIam  of  i«mi. 
401-S.    Sm  note  on  line  188  above. 

4084.  TheriohmanUve.athi.ea.eone.tate.whereviUage.once 
.tood. 

407.  dao^td.    Worn  ont,  on  the  decline. 

411.  Otmtgo.  A  river  in  the  State  of  New  York,  flowing  into  Lake 
Erie. 

41S.  Niagatm.    Note  the  pronnnoiatlon. 

417.  liddy.    Whirling. 

418.  distraMfbL    Oaoring  dirtreH. 

421.  Look,  toward.  Eai^and. 

422.  Thefeelingeof  theexilearethewmeaathoMof  thepoet 
428.88.    LinM  881^422  have  been  in  the  nature  of  a  digrenion,  and 

the  poet  now  return,  to  hi.  original  rabjeot  a.  preMnted  in  the  fint 
hondred  line,  of  the  poem.  He  ha.  come  to  the  oonolurion  that  hap- 
piuM.  doe.  not  depend  upon  external  condition.,  but  upon  the  individual 
himadf ;  and  this  oooolnrion  i.  rammed  up  in  line.  431-2. 

425.  Why  have  I  tried  to  find  the  Murce  of  happinew  in  the  govern- 
ment rather  than  in  the  mind,  which  i.  the  centre  of  pUaenre  and  repo..  T 

48L  CautgnedmodiAm/tlieity.  We  are  entroated  with  the  making 
of  our  own  happincM. 

488.4.  T'i.  joy  which  any  man  feel,  in  hi.  life  from  day  to  day  come, 
from  hi.  own  innermost  feeling.,  and  external  event,  cannot  disturb  it. 

485.8.  Even  though  a  man  be  put  to  tortoue,  it  oannot  rob  him  of 
the  troMt  Murce.  of  happinen  in  hi.  Ute-mmoa,  faith  and  oonKsience. 

434  The  lifted  axe.    The  executioner',  axe. 

tte  aconising  nrtied.  An  inrtrwaMut  of  torture  caunng  extreme 
army.  The  victim  wa.  fartened  to  a  wheel  or  a  oroM,  and  hi.  leg.  were 
brokm  with  an  iron  bar. 

488.  Lakira  Iroo  crown.  In  1S13  two  brother.,  George  aad  I^ike 
Dora,  were  taken  priraner.  in  a  rebellion.  Ge<»ge  (not  Luke)  Dow  wa. 
put  to  death  by  having  a  red  hot  crowu  placed  on  hi.  head,  in  mockery 
of  hi.  deure  to  become  king. 
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vom  OM  BBomrwo. 


I'badofited.  Inl7ff7D*ai«M,«iiBMuw<aiiatic,«tt«inpted 
to  kill  Louis  XV,  King  of  Tnuea.  He  wma  bonnd  npoD'aa  iron  bad 
and  nibjeotod  to  torriU*  toiiurM. 

4S7.    TImm  tortorM  v  nmly  knomi  to  mtn  who  are  not  engag«d 
in  poUio  ailUra. 


HOME  THOUORTS,  FROM  THE  SEA. 

Written  on  tiiooooMian  of  m  voyage  from  England  to  Italy  in  18S8. 
At  the  Teaad  paHea  the  aoath-weet  coaat  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  Cape 
■t.  VoMent,  Gadisand  Trafalgar  an  seen  in  turn,  and  as  darkness  is 
oeeaing  ea,  Gibraltar  rises  dialy  in  the  distaaoe.  The  poem  expresses 
Browning's  feelings  as  he  calb  to  memory  the  great  Tiotories  of  England 
that  are  amineoted  with  these  hiatc  io  scenes. 

1.  CapvSt.  Tnacent  A  cape  at  the  south-eMt  extremity  of  Porto- 
gaL  In  I9W  Admiral  Jervis  with  a  British  fleet  of  fifteen  vessels,  de- 
fcatad  a  j^awah  fleet  of  twenty-eeven  vessels. 

2.  ranlriai^  We  often  speak  of  blood  as  reeking,  that  is,  steaming 
{Oer.  rauehem,  to  tmAe).  8o  here  the  sanset  is  spoken  of  also  as 
reeking  bscanse  it  is^md  like  lAsod. 

Cadfai  Bap.  Off  the  sonth.<west  oe«rt  of  Spain.  Cadiz  was  sacked 
hf  the  Engiiah  fleet  uMbr  EssoEin  lim. 

9.  ■■Ml     The  laadwna  Una*  when  seen  in  the  distanoe. 

fiillinfiaee.    Direotly  ahead  of  ifce  vessel. 

Tiairifar.  Gape  Tn^algar,  on  «m  sonth-weet  e«Hwt  of  Spain.  At 
TrefslgMT  in  18Q6  JMmm  defsated  the  oombaned  fleets  of  Fraaoe  and 
Spain. 

4  (Hameat  iwtth  lit  diataaee.  After  the  vessel  passed  Trafalgar 
and  tamed  to  entei  the  straits,  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  ras  seen  dimly  to 
the  north-east.    Consult  a  good  map  or  atlas. 

dawBML    Ai^Mared  dimly  on  the  horizcm. 

Gibndtar.  The  fortress  of  Gibraltar  oaase  into  the  hands  of  the 
En^sh  in  1704.  It  was,  later  in  the  century,  successfully  defended 
against  a  number  of  attacks. 

S.  Hare  and  here.     In  the  battles  he  has  mentioned. 

My.    The  subject  of  aay  is  the  noun  clause  following. 


THS  PATBIOT. 
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M.  Anyone  who  tarn.  Ml  do  to  pMfaeOod  for  Eii^«d'«Tiotori« 
•nd  to  pnjr  for  her  oontinaed  graAtoeaa,  cannot  but  aek  hinaelf  the 
qw*hon,  "HowoMiIhelpEnghHidinretMnforwh«trf»e!ia.donefor 

J'lV^*^*"^    The  pknet  Jupiter.    Periap"  th;  eight  of  ••  Joye't 
pla^    raggeete  to  the  poet  England',  ooatinued  etrength  end  glory. 

?*f  jy^^  "r®  *•»  wuth-eMt.  Ptambly  the  veaeel  hae  not  yet 
pMMd  Qibealfear  which  he  had  only  mmu  dimly  in  the  dietanoe  aa  nisht 
oame  on.  * 


THE  PATRIOT. 

TkePatrict  telle  the  etory  of  a  man  who  hae  come  into  poww  amid 

the  aocUmationa  of  the  crowd  a.  the  hero  of  the  people.     But  popokr 

favour  u  fickle,  and  in  one  short  year  he  is  reviled  and  led  «e  execution. 

He  niffer.,  not  becauw  he  ha.  failed  in  hi.  duty,  but  .imply  beoau«  he 

the  eub-title  An  Old  SioBywiU  need  no  further  explanation, 

2.  n^rtle.  The  leave,  of  the  myrtle  were  u«ri  to  make  wreath,  for 
thow  who  won  triumph,  in  the  art.  of  peace.  It  i.  an  emblea  of  peace 
and  joy.  *^ 

«.  aaiiit.  Of  oouTM  thia  i.  not  to  be  taken  literaUy.  It  u  a  poetic 
way  of  wying  that  the  air  i.  filled  with  the  Mund  of  UUs. 

8- 10.  If  I  had  objected  that  I  did  not  like  noiM  bst  that  I  widied 
them  to  give  me  the  .un  from  out  the  Ay  they  would  have  been  quite 
wiUing  to  give  me  not  only  the  ran  but  anything  cIm  they  had. 

17.  a  paUatf  few.    Too  feeble  to  follow  the  crowd. 

flu**  *^"^  ^^■*^  ^  fictitiou.  name  for  th«  place  of  execution. 
Shamble,  are  the  place,  where  animal,  ate  daughter^  or  where  but- 
cher, meat  i.  Mid.     Heooe,aa  here,  a  place  of  hatchery. 

M.  aqr  Jtmt'a  takOttdt.    What  the  rabble  conaider  a.  lUMieed.. 

S7.  The  man  who  ha.  been  honoured  by  the  world,  even  if  he  drop, 
dead  in  the  midat  of  hi.  triumph,  ha.  been  paid,  and  perhap..  more  than 
paid,  for  hi.  good  deed.,  and  if  men',  reward,  and  ptmidiments  are 
batanced  up,  in  the  next  world,  neh  a  man  may  find  that  he  i.  in  God'. 
d.At.  But  the  .peaker.  «•  The  Patriot."  i.  .uffering  mo  much  injuetice 
and  wrong  that  he  ia  sure  that  wme  balance  of  reward  wiU  be  due  him 
in  the  next  world. 


IM 


■orn  o»  BKOwmiia. 


LOVK  AMONG  THE  RUIN& 

1.  Tteqdai^eleandwklofcfwiiig.  ThaUtotwUigiik  whan  tfa* 
blil^*  ooloan  h»T«  faded  fiom  tha  aky. 

7.  a  city.  Th*  pool  had  in  mind  prolMUy  tii*  OMBpagna,— tlMl«T«I 
■Iratoh  of  ooontry  onteida  tha  dty  of  Roma.  TUb  diakriot  waa  oooe 
VMy  thiekly  popolatad. 

9.    Supply  tha  oonjunotiTopraumn^aal  or  wyUdk. 

18.  Notiae  that  thnrnf^ont  tha  poam,  tha  deaoription  of  tha  aoenary 
••  i*  now  appaan,  ia  altamated  with  tha  pictona  of  ita  format  aplandoar. 

15-&  U  tiun  had  bam  traaa  it  would  have  baen  an  aaay  matter 
tediatingaiah  certain  alopea  from  othara  by  the  aingle  traaa  or  groupaof 
treaagrowingon  them.  Now  theae  alo^  ara  aaparated  only  by  atraama 
and  they  take  their  namaa  f r<nn  the  namaa  of  thaae  atreama  whioh  flow 
thfoogh  the  Talleya. 

19.  duiag.    Beoanae  it  roaa  ao  high. 

20.  UkB  fires.    Glittering  in  the  ranlight. 

8S.  nor  be  prewed.    Without  being  crowded. 

»-30.  gOMsed  alone,  stock  or  stooe.  You  can  only  gaeaa  that  the 
■tioka  and  atonea  are  there ;  the  gtaaa  oovera  them. 

39.  caper.    A  low  prickly  ahmb. 

gOUd.  A  trailing  or  climbing  jdant,  auoh  for  example,  aa  our  wild 
OBonmber.  overscored.  By  the  atema  of  tha  vinee,  which  form  linea 
onthewalL 

41-2.  honseleek.  A  pknt  oomnxmly  found  on  old  walla  and  ruina. 
pateUag.  covering  up  the  holea ;  or,  perhapa,  forming  patches  on  the 
walla,    winks.     When  moved  by  the  breeae. 

45.  banung.    Becanae  they  wera  made  of  gold. 
47.  minions.    Favonritea. 

50-2.  Smilea  becanae  aha  ia  leaving  the  flocks  to  return  in  peace  to 
their  folda. 

86.  ydlow  hair.     A  auggeation  that  ahe  belouged  to  a  northern  race. 
57.  cangfat  soul.     They  were  inapired  to  do  their  best  by  seeing  the 
king  and  oourtiera  watching  from  the  tower. 

83-4.  the  glades'  colonnades.    The  rows  of  columns  in  the  valleys. 

85.  causeys.  Causeways.  A  causeway  is  a  raised  road  passing  over 
wet  or  marshy  ground. 


THK  mm  09  anawoa. 
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79.    H«appMlato«h«fMlia|aoi'likrwd««,wli«M«niorMi  bytlM 

■MM  pMrioM  BOW  M  in  ttM  pMt 

80^    'n»^™5M*wK«rth'««rtarM,tli.oiiIywwhof  o«iit«i«ol 
foUy,  DoiM  and  tin.    In  oontiMt  with  tiiia  b  Lore,  wbioh  «iidarM. 


THE  ISLES  OF  OREEOE. 

jp^  Votm  ammn  in  Bjraa'u  Don  JuaM.  It  ia  rappowd  to  ba  rang 
bgrawudering  Greek  minrtrel  daring  the  nwrriage  fwut  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  atory;  bntitia  »  direct  exivewkm  of  Byitm'e  own 
feelings  on  the  anbjeot  of  Greek  f tvedom. 

2.  Sqtpho.  A  Ijrrio  poetaea  who  wae  bom  on  the  ialand  of  Laabos 
abont625B.C. 

banini^.    In  reference  to  the  paarion  in  her  poenu  and  aongs. 

4.  According  to  myth,  Leda,  who  had  rapplanted  Jnno  in  the  aiTec- 
tlooa  el  Jnpiter,  waa  forced  to  flee  from  heaven  to  eaoape  the  wrath  of 
Jnna  Neptune  took  pity  on  her  and  nuaed  the  laland  of  Deloa  out  of 
the  aea  in  order  to  afford  her  a  ahelter.  Here  Phoebaa  and  Diana,  the 
twin  children  of  Jninter  and  Leda,  were  bom. 

7.  The  Sctui  and  the  Teiu  nmee.  The  island  of  Chioa  <8cio)  waa 
aaid  to  be  the  birthphuse  of  Homer,  and  the  town  of  Teoa,  in  Aaia  Minor, 
waa  the  birthi^ace  of  the  poet  Anaoraon. 

11.  farOerwnt    In  America. 

12.  In  Greek  mytiiology  the  "lahmda  of  the  Bleat"  were  aitnated 
amnewhere  far  in  the  western  ocean. 

13.  Mount  Penteliona  and  Mount  Paraea  OTerhxdc  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  where  in  400  B.C.  a  great  battle  waa  fou^t  between  the 
Peraiana  under  Darius,  and  the  Greeks,  led  by  Miltiadea. 

21.  Ten  yeara  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Xerzea,  the  aon  of 
DariuB,  invaded  Greece  with  a  vaat  army.  The  Peraian  fleet  waa  de- 
feated at  Salamia,  by  the  Greeka  under  Themiatoclea.  Xerxes  watched 
the  progress  of  the  fight  from  the  mainland. 

.31.  inthedewtboffame.  Though  the  Greeka  are  no  longer  famed 
for  their  poets. 

32.  «  fetter'd  race.  Since  1716  Greece  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the. 
Tarka.  The  War  of  Independence  which  began  in  1821,  reaulted  in  the 
eatablishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  1832. 

87-8.  we.    Italicized  to  bring  out  the  contrast -Tith/otAers. 


. 
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worn  OM  BYmOH. 


40-2.  A  nlmnoM  to  the  h»M»  of  ThrninopgrlM  (470,  B.O. )  in  iriikh 
L«»idM  with  aOO  SpwiMM  and  mm*!  htmdnd  auxiliMiM  hold  tiM 
i^nU  fmiamtgmy  in  dMok. 

4i.  HahM«akdnpoatlMdMdli«KiM<rfOrMMtontani(liaMS)} 
and  now  ha  Uatana  for  »  roply. 

40.  la  vsin.  It  ia  in  run  that  wa  look  for  evan  ona  liring  hera  to 
•riaa  to  laad  tha  Oraaka. 

00-2.    Samoa,  Chioa,  ud  othar  ialanda  wera  famooa  for  thair  winaa. 

68-4.  Barriianal.     A  followsr  of  Baoohua,  tha  god  of  wine. 

56-6.  Tha  Pyrrfaio  danoa  waa  ao  namad  from  Pyrrhiohoa,  who 
inventad  it.  Tha  Pyrrhio  phalanx  derivaa  ita  name  from  Pyrrhna,  king 
of  Epiroa .    A  phalanx  ia  a  aorried  formation  of  troopa. 

SO.  Tha  alphabet  ia  aaid  to  have  been  introdooed  Into  Onaoe  by 
Oadmoa,  »  Phoenician,  who  lived  abont  1460,  B.O. 

68-5.  Pdycntea,  who  mled  over  the  lahud  of  Samoa,  waa  the 
patron  of  Anaoreon.  Tyrant  in  the  Greek  aenie  meant  aimply ' '  ruler" 
or  <'  maater,"  and  aa  here  nsed  the  word  doea  not  imply  harahneaa  or 
omelty. 

68.  CbOTouwe.  The  word  literaUy  meana  a  peninanla.  Hare  it 
refera  to  the  Tanrio  Ghenonneaoa,  the  modem  Crimea. 

75.  That  ia,  he  bound  the  Oreeka  toffether  to  reaiat  their  enemiea. 
74.  SnlL    A  mountainoua  diatriot  inhabited  by  a  mixed  Greek  and 

Albanian  people. 

Parga.    A  fortified  town  on  the  coast  of  Albania. 

76.  Doric  motiiera.  Spartan  mothera.  The  Spartans  belonged  to 
tha  Dorian  race. 

78.  Heradeidan  blood.    The  deaoendanU  of  Heracles  (Hercules), 
ndg^  own.     Might  not  be  ashamed  of.     Supply  that  or  which  at  the 

beginning  of  the  line. 

79.  the  Franks.    The  French. 

80.  Lonia  XVIII  waa  at  this  time  king  of  France.  Perhaps  Byron 
ia  referring  to  Napoleon,  who  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Turks. 

89.  nine  own.    Mine  own  eyes. 

91.  Snninm.    The  southern  promontory  of  Attica. 

marbled  steep.    The  temple  of  Athena  stood  on  this  promontory. 

94.  awan-Jik*.    Sea  Mortal>'Arthnr,  Una  267,  and  note. 


THB  OHAMBBBBD  WAUTILVS. 
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AS  SHIPS,  BECALMED  AT  EVE. 

ik^    SabjMt  of  on  deteried, 

tt-aifht.  Tla.lu»form.pr«lloirt.oompl«*ionof««d«.i^ed(liJ 

«.  dMkUiig.    Dark,  »  poetioal  form. 

7.  bat    Except,  th»t-not.    Did  not  drMm  bat  that,  «Mh.  «tc. 
^JJJI'Ml  ao.    Ju.tin  the  wme  way  diflbrenoe.  in  opinion  ariee  between 

thlt^h^"^?^  ^  *^\'^''  ^t"*  <«»•  "-d^  diflbrent  liriln«.ee. 
that  ohanged  the  ooone  of  their  opinions  and  belief. 

18.  dawn.    When  their  beliefs  were  made  koMm. 

17.  To  veer,  how  Tun.     When  people  hare  drifted  apart  in  their 

pointi  of  view  It  i.  vain  for  them  to  try  to  ohMge  their  ooMato^Z. 
together  again.  «"«»■• 

19.  one  cotapmn,    Oonaoiaiee. 
2a  parting.    Kominative  absolute. 
26*     Both  were  searching  for  truth. 

ttf ;?•    -'^  ^°^  th^t  wherever  the  n^^»f  ^^^ 

tt^_human  «oe.  ^.mrtim..  ''^^^'^^:^rS^^:ilSTS5Sga^-- 


. 


THE  CHAMBERED  KAUTILUg. 

i.  dW^-?-  ""^j""  »  •■P«ri«  of  shdl-fish.     The  sfceU  is  spiral,  and 
w  dmded  into  chambers  or  cavities..   The  animal  ooe.pies  only  the 

iTtT^-^,''''"*'?^"  '"'^  ''•'•'  «"•  '"••^roijce  .xi.:^ 

that  the  nautdus  w.,  furnished  with  a  membrane  which  senN«i  as  a 
«iL    The  root  meaning  of  the  word  nauUlus  is  "a  ship."    This  old 
behef  is.  however,  only  a  poetic  fancy.    The  nautilus  creep.  al«g  the 
bottom  of  the  ««.  and  does  not  come  to  the  surface  to  swim  or  «^ 
«.  the  Siren.    The  Sirens  were  sea-nymphs,  who  by  their  entr^ncina 

Ti^rrti^i"" "'°  ""•"  "'^ ''''-  -^^-•'  ^' '--  *»>-  - 

13.  The  shell  is  broken  so  that  the  separate  oeUs  are  seen. 

14.  iriMd  ceiling.    The  walls  of  the  cell,  tinted  like  the  rainbow. 


ITO 


Off 


W|PP«     A  WypV  H  HI 


fai  Ik*  dwll  ol  tk* 


fwhntel 


TUmi«(Vqplu%ttMfodof«h«aM.   H«te| 
I  Uowiaf  apoB  •  tnuival  feradl  fraa*  wmImU,  to  qirial 

Al iMMtl.A    ■■'■■■ 

miMiyi    BifMnriag  to  tha  ooavofaitiawi  of  «1m  iImU  iHddi 
and  for  4  hatB. 


Mtt. 


•rthodi^t.    A  poatfoia  v»y  of  ■pnkiiv  of  hb 


M.  lowi'vaaltod.    LUaitod.  ooofiMd,  Uko  »  cluHBbor  with  •  knr 


It.    Lot  jovr  f  rawth  bo  nioh  fraoi  yoor  to  yowr  tluityoar  ^iritaal 
oatlook  ia  Uigor. 

tB^  iMm  out  giuwa  iImIL    Hm  body  in  which  «ho  wml  dwilk. 


u 


